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languages, among which Santali predominates. Speaking gener- 
ally, the prevailing languago is Bengali, but Oriy& is spoken 
towards the south and Santali towards the west and north-west of 
the district. 

In the east and north of the district the dinlect in common use Bengal. 
closely resembles the Standard Bengali spoken in the neighbour- 
ing distriot of Howrah; while in the north, near Garhbeta, the 
dialect is somewhat like the Western Bengali of Bankuré. In 
central Midnapore tho dialect is the varioty olassified by Dr. 
Grierson as South-Western Bengali, which shades off into Oriya 
and has as great a title to be called a dialect of that languago as 
of Bengali. It might almost be classed as a mixed sub-dialeot 
of Standard Bengali and Oriya, but it differs from both languages 
and possesses poouliarities of its own which entitle it to be olasaod 
a8 an independent dialect.* 

A corrupt form of Oriya is spoken in the south of tho diatriot, Oriya 
viz., in the Contai subdivision, in the southern half of thana 
Narayangarh and in thana Dantan. It is also spokon in the west 
of the district by tho Aryan populatiou of thanas Gopiballabhpur, 
Jhargéon and Binpur. The Oriya of the south of the district 
is infected by Bengali peculiarities, and that of the west by the 
lunguage of the non-Aryan inhabitants who have introduced a 
certain number of Santali words into the vocabulary. legarding 
the character of this form of Oriya, Dr. Grierson writos:— The 
Oriya of North Balasoro shows signs of being Bengalised, and, 
a8 we cross the boundary between that district and Midnapors, 
we find at length almost a new dialect. It is not, however, a 
true dialect. It is a mechanical mixture of corrupt Bungali and 
of corrupt Oriyé. A man will begin a sentence in Oriya, drop 
into Bengali in its middle, and go back to Oriy& at its end. The 
vocabulary freely borrows from Bengali, and in North-West 
Midnapore even from the Santali which is spoken by the abori- 
gines, who there live among their Oriyd-spesking neighbours. 
All this time, however, the language is Oriya in its essence, It 
has put on strange olothes like Peter in the ‘Tale of a Tub’, but 
the heart that beats under the strangely embroidered waistooat 
is the same. Nevertheless a person speaking this Miduspore 
Oriyé is often unintelligible toa man from Puri and ice verad. 
According to Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, this mutual unintelli- 
gibility is due not so much to actual change in the language as 
to differences of pronunciation. In Bengali the scoent is thrown 
baok as far as possible, but to assist this, the succeeding syllables 
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ste contracted or slurred over in pronunciation. The same 
method of pronunciation is affected by the speakers of Midnapore 
Oriya. In true Oriyé, on the other hand, every syllable is 
distinotly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate 
syllable if it is a long one, and never further back than the ante- 
penultimate. In Midnapore, too, the written characters are 
changed. Sometimes the Oriyé character is frankly abandoned, 
and tho language is written in the Bengali character. At other 
times, when the Oriyé character is used, it is changed by an 
angular shape being given to the curved tops which are so indi- 
cative of Oriya writing”. 

To go into some detail, the language of the Uontai subdivision 
of the Midnapore district is certainly Oriya, but it is strongly 
infected by the Bengali spoken to the north across the river 
Haldi. It is not that a new dialect is formed partaking of some 
of the cheractcrisiies of each and intermediate between each 
language. On the contrary, the language of the subdivision 
ia a curious mixture of fairly pure Bengali and fairly pure Oriya, 
the speakers using words of each language apparently at 
haphazard and mixing them up in a kind of bilingual sentence. 
The basis of the language is Oriy&, «¢., the majority of 
words and grammatical forms belong to it, while the rest are 
Bengali. In thane D&ntan and in the south of thana Nara&yan- 
garh the language is not so much affected by Bengali as iv 
Conta, but it is sufficiently distinct from that of Orissa proper 
to prevent the respective speakers of these dialects being 
always mutually intelligible, and a similar want of mutual 
legibility exists between the written characters of the two tracts.* 

Owing to the close connection between the Bengali and 
Oriy& spoken in the south of the district, tho enumerations of 
persons speaking these languages give very different results. 
In 1891, for instance, the number of persons speaking Oriya was 
roturued at 572,795, and in 1901 as 270,495. In the Dantan 
thina of Midnapore Oriya is now returned as the language of 
91,480 ont of 128,541 peraons; in Goptballabhpur of 96,287 
out of 163,166, in Egra of 57,292 out of 77,884, and in Ram- 
nagar of 10,741 out of 75,020. The remaining Oriyé speakers 
are found chiefly in thanas Nérayangarh, Contai, Jhargaon and 
Midnapore. 

Santali, which is a tribal and not a local language, is spoken 
by the Santals of the west of the district in thines Dantan 
Gopfballabhpur, Jhargion and Binpur. The total number of 
persons speaking it was returned at 146,018—a figure exceeded 
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only in two other districts of Bengal, vis., the Santaél Parganas 
(648,847) and Manbhiim (131,687). 

Hindus at the census of 1901 numbered 2,467,047 or 88 par ast. 
cent. of the population, Muhammadans 184,998 or 7 per ocent., 
and Animists 135,050 or 5 per cent., while there were 1,974 
Christians aud 85 members of other religions. During the last 
decade the Hindus and Muhammadans have inoreased slightly 
at the expense of the Animists, who are found only among the 
aboriginals in the north and west of the district. 

The number of Christiana has been steadily rising in the Christians, 
last 20 years, being 740 in 1881, and 1,545 in 1891, while in 
1901 it was 1,574, of whom 1,545 wero natives. Tho inorease in 
the last decade isto some extent due to tho formation of 9 
railway settlement at Kharagpur. Outside the Kharagpur thana, 
the Christian community is chiefly found in thanas Midnapore 
and Salbani, where an American Baptist Mission works, and 
in thana Jhargaon, where there is a Jesuit Mission After these 
thinas most are found in thana Maslandpur (Mahishadal), where 
there is a curious colony of Christians near Geonakhbali. They say 
that they are descendants of some Portuguese artillerymen, whom 
the Raja of Mahishadal imported to protect his ostates from the 
Maratha raids, Exoopt that they are Christians and that some have 
Portuguese names, they cannot be distinguished frum their neigh- 
bours : indeed, inthe same family one man may have a Vortuguese 
name, such ag Pedro, and another a Hindu name, such nas Gopal. 

Tho most important mission is the American Free Baptist 

Mission, which was established at Midnapore in tho year 1863, a 
branch being opened next year at Binpur about 20 miles from thie 
station. At Midnapore the mission works among Bengalis, and at 
Binpur among Santals. The mission also carries on evangelistic 
work in 8 outstations, including Chandrakonaé and Contai, A 
Church of England Mission is established at Midnapore ang 
Kharagpur. It began work in 1836 at Midnapore, where St. 
Jobn’s Church was built in 1851; and in 18¢0 a Trust was formed 
to guarantee the continuanos of mission work connected with the 
Church of England. It msintains mission schools at Midnaporo 
and Kharagpur. There ie also a small Roman Catholic Mission 
engaged in missionary work amoug the Santils. A ehaplain of the 
Church of England ministers at Midnapore and Kharagpur, a6 
well as at Outtack, Puri, Khurdé Road and Balasore. , 

Of the total number (184,958) of Muhammadans, no loss wore. 
than 121,044 were returned as Sheikha in 1901, while modem 
Pathins numbered 22,059, Jolahis 12,919, Tutids 8,057 and 
BSaiyads 7,253. From s report snbmitted dnring the consus of 
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AOL, it appears that proselytisation is feirly active among this 
community. ‘There is,” it is stated, “not a village inhabited 
by Muhammadans which is not periodically visited by preachers 
and mauios. The visitors do not levy any fee or subscription, 
but are voluntarily invited to greach from village to village, 
where they are not only fod very sumptuously, but also offered 
cash presenta in addition. The Hindus generally attend such 
assemblies and listen to the preachers. The doctrines of Islam 
sro simple enough for everybody to understand, and some of the 
Hindus renounce Hinduism and erabrace Islam. The above cause 
has been at work from a long time. It never attracted public 
notice owing to the instances of conversion at any particular place 
being few and far betweon, but on the whole it has been tho chief 
causo of the gradual increase of the Muhammadan population.””® 

Midnapore being district intermediate between Bengal and 
Orissa, the population possesses characteristics common to the 
people of both Provinoes, which are desuribed as follows 
by Mr. H. V. Bayley in his Memoranda of Midnapore 
(1852):—" The people of Midnapore proper are generally 
composed uf an amalgamated race, who oan neither be called 
Bengalis nor Uriyas, but who are a mixture of both. It is not 
intended to convey by this remark the impression that the 
mixture observable has been effected so much by intermarriage 
bet woon the two classes as by the adoption of manners and habits 
common to both The people of Midnapore proper are of 
Bengal «nd Orissa. Its inhabitants consist of emigrants from 
both parts, who have by long association with each other lost 
tho salient pointe of their respective nationalities. But the 
Bengali emigrants appear evidently to form only a small propor- 
tion of the people, from the great prevalence of Oriya family 
names among all classes of society, as Behaéra, Giri, Jana, 
MahGpatra, Mabikup, Mab&nti, Pand&, Patnaik, ete. The 
oommon use also of Khaés-Khail and Sawant as family names 
pointe to another olass, vis., Marathas. The term Khas-Khail 
was applied to soldiers of the MRaéjé’s body-guard in the time 
of Mar&thé independence, and Sawant was the family name 
of a numerous and distinguished class of Marathis. One thing, 
however, is apparent, vis., that the wealthy landed classes and 
other gentry of the country are insensibly approximating to the 
maanners of the same class in Bengal.” This account still holds 
good in respect of a certain proportion of the population, but it 
would be more correct to say that the inhabitants of Midnapore are 
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composed of three classes, vis., pure Bengalis, Bengali-Oriyas, and 
aboriginal tribes, The Kaibarttas, the great race caste of Midna- 
pore, account for nearly a third of tho whole population ; the 
Bagdis, on aboriginal caste, are strongly represented; while the 
Santals are more numerous than in any district in Bengal except 
the Santal Parganas and Manbhiim. 

Tho marginal table 


Kaibartta +. $83,404 Bhumi 4,235 4 ° 
Santil ... 148.251 | Kayast 41.486 shows the different tribes 
ioiee ~ {goat | Rel See and tes with 

p 190; mé 39, castes a 
Brshinao ve 124,110 Dhobs $7,522 ig 
Valahnava Namasodrn strength of over 25,000. 

(Ratrags) vanes | (Chandal} 86,937 ‘ . 

Tinti ... ... 87,708 | Kamirand Lohr 80,518 Spaco forbids notice of 
Kurmi . vee 75,887 Pod : 38,547 
Tei =... 70'886 | Baki. v.00 any but the first five, to 
Raju o. 88,000 | Kumhar 27,883 ks x 
Goala 60,116 | Késthe .., sviees, «which will bo added an 
Karan... an 49,989 Hari 27,333 


: account of certain castes 
more or less peculiar to Midnapore. 

Local tradition states that tho Kaibarttas were originally Ks Kaivart- 
settled on the banks of tho river Sarju or Gogri in Oudh, and ‘“* 
that they came to Midnaporo, led by five chiefs, aud conquered it. 
Sridha Hui, the then Raja of Mayna, is said to have been defeated 
by @obardhan Nanda, who took his kingdom and founded a 
family. This defeat of the Raja of Mayna is the subject of a 
local poem once very popular, but now seldom read. Tho five 
chiefs, according to tradition, established as many principalities, 
viz., Tamralipta (Tamlik), Balisita, Turka, Sujamutha and 
Kutabpur. ‘The Sujamutha family is now extinct, the last lineal 
descendant of the Raja dying some 20 years ago. The 
Tamlik and Kutabpur families still survive, but have been 
reduced to indigenoe, while the Turka family is represented by 
the Mahapatras of Khunduri. From this tradition it may 
perhaps be inferred that Miduapore is one of tho earliost seats 
of the tribe and that they once held a commanding position in it, 
Dr. Grierson conjectures that they entered Midnapore from 
Orissa and writes :—“‘ The history of their arrival in the district 
accounts for the very peculiar charactor of the dialect of Bengali 
spoken by them. Originally owning some non-Aryan language, 
they arrived in Midnapore speaking a oorrupt patois of Oriya, 
and on this, as a basis, they have built the dialect of Bongali 
whioh they speak in their present home.”* 

The Kaibarttas have been traced to a vory early period, being 
mentioned as Kevarttas in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, as Kaivarttas 
in the Epics and the Manu-Samhitd, and as Kevatas in a pillar- 
edict of Asoka. Not improbably they held the old kingdom of 
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‘{amralipti. They seem to have consisted originally of a congeries 
of tribes, which coalesced owing to the similarity of their func- 
tions. As land was gradually reclaimed from the waste and came 
under settled cultivation, they took more and more to agriculture. 
The cultivating portion then gradually drew away from the rest 
and set up as a higher caste with degraied Brahmans for priests. 
Their power, wealth and number eventually secured for them 
a higher social status and an acknowledgment that water might 
be taken from them (jaldvharaniya) by Brihmans and other higher 


castes. 
Tho Kaibarttas of Midnapore are subdivided into two sub- 


castes, the Uttar Rarhi and the Dakshin Rarhi, the latter being 
again subidivided into four septs, called Lalchatai, Ekside, Doside 
and Makanda, which are of an uncommon type. The Lalchatai, 
the highest of the series, appears to be of hypergamous origin. 
It is oxplained that they used to have a ‘ rod mat’ to sit on, aa a 
mark of social distinction at the meetings of the Kaibartta 
casto Tho next two names aro based on a marriage 
oustom. The Ekside, when they go with a wedding procession 
to fotch the bride, will not eat in her father’s house on the 
wedding night. He therefore sends them a prosent (ssde) of 
food, which they cook and eat in a aeighbour’s house. Tho 
Doside extend this to the night after the wedding and therefore 
are describod as ‘two-present men.’ Makunda is said to be an 
eponymous group. They oarry their own wedding presents to 
the bride’s house, and they eat cooked food with any Kaibartta, 
whother he belongs to their class or not.* 

Socially, the Kaibarttas are frugal and industrious, ranking 
among the best cultivators of the district. A large proportion 
of tho samindars and ¢dlskddra, and most of the iyots, belong 
to this caste, which represente all interests in land ranging 
from the proprietor to the cultivator. By religion the great 
majority are Vaishnavas; and it is said that they pay greater 
respect to a Vaishnava than to a Brahman. 

Nearly all are cultivating Kaibarttas or Mahisyas, and only 
a small minority are fishing Kaibarttas or Jeliyaés, who occupy a 
very low position in the social scale. The name Mahisyas is a new 
one adopted since the census of 1901, when the Ch&si Kaibarttas 
urged that they were entirely distinct from the Joliyé Kaibarttas, 
and that their proper appellation was Mahisya, an ancient caste 
of much respectability, which is said to be descended from a 
Kehattriya father and a Vaisya mother. 
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The Santals are found in the undulating laterite country in Santéls, 
the north and weet, where there is ample room for their expan- 
sion. A hardy and prolific race, they are multiplying faster 
than other more civilized races and are settling down as peaceful 
cultivators and labourers. The date of their settlement in this 
district is unknown, but their traditions relate that they oame 
to Saont, the modern Silda pargaxa, in the course of their 
wanderings several centuries ago. Their name is hold hy some 
authorities to be derived from this tract of country, Santa] 
being an English form of Saontar or Saontal. Among themselves 
they call the tract Santbhui. 

The earliest account of the Santale in Midnapore appears 
to be contained in Walter Hamilton’s Deveription of Hindostan 
(1820), where they are described as follows :—‘ Some parte of 
these jungles are occupied by a poor miserable proscribed race 
of mon called Sontals, despised on acoount of their low caste 
by the inhabitants of the plain country, who would on no account 
allow any one of them to fix himself in their villages, The 
peasantry in the vicinity, by way of distinction, call thom- 
selves good creditable people, wlulo they scarcely admit the 
Sontals within the pale of humanity; yet the latter aro a mild, 
sober, industrious people, and romarkable for sincerity and good 
faith. The zamindars give thom no leases, yet on the whole 
treat them well; for such is their timidity, that they fly on 
the least oppression, and are no moro heard of. Notwithstand- 
ing they hold their lands on such casy terms, and scarcely 
ever have their verbal tenures violated, they are said to be 
naked, half-starved, and apparently in the lowest stage of 
human misery ; a result we should not have expected from the 
character above assigned them. Their villages aro genorally 
situated between the cultivated plains and the thick jungles, in 
order that they may protect the crops of their more fortunate 
neighbours from deer and wild swine, In some instances they 
have been known to till their lands with considerable success, 
and raise good crops of rice and collie (kalai), but all that 
their vigilance can preserve from the ravages of wild boasts, is 
extorted from them by the rapacity of the money-lenders. To 
these miscreants, the Sontals, who have but a slender knowledge 
of the yalue of money, pay interest at the rate of 100 per cent. 
for their food, and nearly 150 per cent. for their seed ; so that 
when their crope sre ready, little or nothing remains for 
themselves.” 

As rogards their present distribution there are small scattered 
Santal villages towards the weet, in the hilly north-westerd 
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corner of Binpur, with a few larger villages near Silda, These 
give place further east to Dikku (non-Santal) villages containing 
large strotches of cultivation, as in the neighbourhood of Binpur; 
but the cast of the Kasai river, whore the land belongs to the 
Kamgarh and Lalgarh Rajas, is probably one of the moat 
densely populated Santél areas in the district. Further east, in 
Garhbeta, the villages lie mostly on the western and southern 
sides of tho thana ; thero are a fewsoattered villages in the north. 
South of this, the Santal villages in Silbani lie to the west, verg- 
ing on the Santal villages in Jhargram, where thero are large 
patchos of jungle, reserved by the proprietor for his own uso. As 
the river Subarnarekha is approached, the country becomes less 
jungly and more fertile. South of the Subarnareckha, where the 
land rises towards the hills of Maytrbhanj and is moetly under 
jungle, with open spaces here and there, the proportion of Santal 
villages considerably incrcases. 

‘Tho Bagdis aro a caste of aboriginal doscent ranking very low 
in the Hindu hiorarchy of castes. They are held to be impure, 
the Tontuli section alone being hold to be a little higher and thus 
ablo to give Ganges water. Originally fishermen, they have 
now mostly become agrioultural labourers and pa/ki-boarers. They 
seem to have consisted oriyinally ot several tribes, as the period 
of mourning varies among them, in some cases lasting thirty-one 
days as among othor Siidras, in others thirteen days ond even 
eleven days as among Brahmans. Tho name is connected with 
the tract oallod Bagri in tho north-west of the district ; but it 
is uncertain whether this name was given to that part of the 
country in consequence of its having been inhabited by Bagdis 
or whether the latter took their name from the country. 


The Sadgops are another caste believed to be among the 
earliest inhabitants of the district. Tradition relates that the 
firat Sadgop family which migrated to this district settled at 
Narfiyangarh, and it is said that the last Raja of that place, who 
died some twenty years ago after having run through a splendid 
patrimony, was tho twenty-third or twenty-fourth descendant, in 
the direct line, from the founder of the family. The Sadgops 
claim to be Vaisyas, but they are commonly regarded as a purified 
sub-caste of Godlas, who have obtained a higher position than the 
Goalas themselves by adopting agriculture as their occupation. 
They belong to the Nabazakha group, and, Brahmans will take water 
and certain kinds of sweetmeats from their hands. They are 
moetly cultivators, but some have risen to be samindars of high 
position, ¢.g., the family of the Raja of Narajol, which is the 
leading samindari family of Midnapore. 
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There is one peculiar class of Brahmans in Midnspore called yehmans 
Madhyasreni Brahmans. They profess to derive their name from 
the fact of their original settlements in Midnapore lying iu the 
Madhya-desa or the country midway between Bengal and Orissa. 
The following account of them is quoted from Sir H. Li. Risley’s 
Tribes and Castes of Bengcl:— They say that their ancestors 
were Rarbi Brahmans, who sottled early in Ballal Sen’s reign in 
pargana Mayna. When Ballal Sona was engaged in classifying 
the Brahmans of the rest of Bengal according to their degree of 
virtue, he sent a ghatak or genealogist to tho Brahmans settled in 
Mayna to include them in the scheme They declined, however, 
to have anything to say to the institution of Kulinism, and 
there are no Kulins among them to this day. For thoir rosist- 
ance to his orders, Ballal Sona ordered them to be out off from 
the rest of the caste, and all intercourse between thom and tho 
Brahmans of Bengel propor was strictly forbidden. Tho Rarhi 
Brahmans of the prosent day, with whom tho Madhyasroni thus 
claim kinship, are by no means inclined to accept this logend as 
true. They point out that it is prima facte most unlikoly that 
s oolony of Rarhi Brahmans should have left thoir original seats 
for no particular reason, and havw settled in an out-of-tho-way 
place like parguna Mayna. Again, it is said, if the Madhyasren 
were really Rarhi Brahmans, how it is that they havo eight yotras, 
including Parasara, Gautama and Ghrita Kausika, while tho true 
ltarhi bave only five? Gautama and Ghrita Kausika aro found 
among the Brahmans of Orissa, and Parasara is eaid to be charao- 
teristic of the Saptasati Brahmans of Bengal, whose ignorance 
of correct ritual compelled Adisura to import the ancestors of 
the Rarhi Brahmane from Kanauj. 

“On these grounds it is conjectured that the Madhyasreni 
Brahmans may be & composite group made up of members of 
the Rarhi, Utkal and Saptasati sub-castes, who for some rcason 
broke off from their own classes, settled in an out-lying district, 
and in course of time formed a new sub-casto. Some go so far 
as to suggest that the original Madhyasreni were expolled from 
their own sub-castes, and quote a local tradition attaching to 
them the name Madyadosht, guilty of drunkenness, in support of 
this view. Although a standard form of Kulinism is not rooog- 
pised by the Madhyasreni, those families among them who bear 
the Rarhi Kulin names of Mukherji, Chatterji and Banerji are 
specially sought alter in marriage, which practically comes to much 
the same thing. Another curious form of hypergamy is aleo in 
force among them. People who live in the four villages (Bhamua 
in pargeno| Mayns, Gokulnegar in Chetua, snd Mahérajpur 
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and Bhogdanda in Kedar), supposed to be the original seate 
of the caste are held in great honour, and residents of other 
villages who marry their daughters to them are expected to pay 
a heavy bridegroom price. 

“ Most of the Madhyagreni are worshippers of the Saktis, but 
inthe matter of religion and ceremonial observances generally 
they do not depart materiully frum the practices of other 
Brahmans. It should be observed, however, that widows among 
them are allowed to vat uncooked food on the eleventh dav of 
either fortuight of the moon, while the widows of other Brah- 
manical sub-castes are not allowed to touch even water on that 
day. Some Madhyasrenis again serve the Godlas or Gops as 
their family priests, und others aro said to eat uncooked food 
at religious ceremonius performed by members of the Kaibartta 
caste, and to accept gifts from them on those oroasions.” A 
jucal report states:—" There 18 one peculiarity about these 
Brahmans which clearly indicates that they have lost the sense of 
honcur to which their brethren in other parts of the country are 
so keenly alive. Wherever o feast is given on the occasion of a 
marriage or srdddha by w rich man in the neighbourhood, they 
flock to it without u formal invitation. The Brahmans in other 
parts of Bengal would rather starve than go toa feast without 
being formally invited thereto by the man who gives it, no matter 
how rich he may be.’v 

Another peculiar class of Brahmans consists of the Vyasoktas, 
who eervo the Kaibarttas as priests. Like the Kaibarttas 
themselves, these Kaibartta Brahmans are divided into two 
enb-casies, Uttar Rarhi and Dakshin Rarhi. Members of the 
higher castes, who will take water from the hands of the 
Kaibarttas, will not take it from Katbartta Brdhmana, and 
the Kaibarttas themeelves will not eat food cooked by their 
own Brahmans. The legends of their origin are as follows. 

One legend states that they are descended from Barhu, 4 
sage who composed heterodox Purdnas and was cursed by 
Brahma, who ordained that he and his descendants should be priests 
to men of the Siidra caste. In consequence of this curse the 
Vyasoktas were told off to serve the Kaibarttas, the children of 
Bidur, on the banks of the Sarju river. Another story tells 
how the Kaibarttas rendered a great service to Ballal Sen and 
were told to name their reward. They asked the king to compel: 
the local Brahmans to serve them as priests, but the Brahman 
refused to obey, and the king in order to keep his promise 
vowed that the first man he saw in the morning should he 
made the Kaibarttas’ priest. Next morning when the king 
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looked out, the first man he saw was his own sweeper, sweeping 
out the courtyard. This was not quite what the Kaibarttas 
meant, but the king’s vow had to be kept, so the sweeper was 
invested with the sacred thread and sent to minister to the 
Kaibarttas. A third legend saya that, after the Kaibarttas 
had settled in Midnapore, a certain Kaibartta merchant dug a 
big tank in pargana Kasijora. To conscorate this tank, a 
Brahman had to be got, who could kindle the sacred fire by tho 
breath of his mouth. the Vyasoktas were unequal to this feat, 
but a Dravida Brahman porformed it. His caste brothren 
expelled him for having served a low caste, and he therefore 
settled in Midnapore.® 

The majority of the respestable Brahmans belong to the great 
Rarhi group, of which no special account ie called for. 


The Bhakats or Bhoktas of Midnapore are a small community Bhakete 


of rather less than 3,000 persons, They profess to be desconded 
from seven up-country mendioants who settlod in the district twonty- 
five generations ago. This tradition, however, is at variance with 
the fact that they are divided into four exogamous septs of & purely 
totemistic pattern, viz., Shandilya (from sda/ fish), Chandrarishi 
(from Chandkurd), Bamrishi (from the édn fish’, and Kashyapa 
(from kechchhap, a turtle). The persons of each sept show great 
reverence for the object after which it is called and abstain from 
killing or eating or naming it. It would thus appear that they 
Sre an offshoot from some Dravidian tribe, but it is not easy to 
trace any special affinities. They profess the Hindu religion, 
and are very strict in their observances. They are served 
by degraded Brahmans, and their favourite object of worship is 
Rama. Amonget the minor deities Manasd snd Sitalé take the 
first place. Offerings of he-goats and sweetmeats are made to 
both of them by the males of the caste. Womon and ohildren 
take no part in the worship, and Brahmans do not assist in the 
worship of Sitala.t 
The DandamAnjhis are a caste, also known as Danda Chhattra 
Manjhi, found mainly in Midnapore. There are five exogamous 
subdivisions (called gotras), vis., Kashyapa or Kachhim (the 
tortoise), Salmachh (a fish), Dep&ik (a kind of bird), Chandkura- 
Mmachh (fish), and Pat (a fibrous plant). These are totemistic, 
for the persons of each seotion or gofra show their respect for the 
animal or plant after which they sre named by ssluting it and 
by abstaining from killing, cutting, eating, or in any way making 
use of it. According to one socount, there are three sub-castea, 
© Tribes end Costes of Bengal, Vol. J, pages 977-78. oma 
¢ Bengal Census Report of 1901, Part I, pages 402-6. 
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viz., Dandamanjhi, Loh4r Manjhi and Keeaikulia M&njhi; while, 
acoording to another, the only restriction on marriage is based on 
locality, persons living in certain pargenas refusing to intermarry 
with persons living in certain other parganas. The caste traces 
its origin to a Manjhi, who beld the earthen pots (danda) con- 
taining the resin used for Siva’s Charak Poja. By sect the 
Dandamanjhis are Saktas. They employ degraded Brahmans 
and burn their dead, and there is little to distinguish them from 
other Hindus. They believe their original occupation to have 
beon fishing, a meane of livelihood which 18 atill largely followed ; 
somo are aleo cultivators and day labourers. Many of their 
women aro employed as maidservants, even by high caste 
LUindus, but they aro not allowed to touch water used for drink- 
ing or cooking purposes. They eat all sorts of fish and also the 
flesh of such animals as are lawful for Hindus. At the census of 
1901 they woro treated a3 a sub-caste of Bagdis.* 

At the census of 1901 the number of persons recorded as 
Kadmas in Bengal was 45,080, of whom 39,895 wero resident in 
Midnaporo. Members of this caste catch and sell fish, make and 
cell lime, carry bamboo framos on which torches are fixed in 
marriago processions, and perform rustic dances and gymnastic 
feats (patkdnndch) at weddings. Their titles are Bhuiyé, Das, 
Dolai, Jana and Patra, and thay have five ondogamous groups, 
viz., Kalandi Vaishnava, Madalbaja, Sankhabajé, Machbiia and 
Chandali. They belong to the Sal Machh gotra and abstain from 
eating tho sd/ fish. Their prioste are usually degraded Brahman 
Th&kurs, and they will eat the leavinge of Brahmans. The period 
of mourning is thirty days, but thc males do not shave their 
beards as Hindus do. It appears possible that they are the same 
as the Oriyé caste of Kandras, for the Kandrés of Outtack 
have the same five ondogamous sub-castes, and in Balasoreit is 
said that they belong to one caste, those residing in the south 
of the district being known as Kandra and those in the north as 
Kadma. 

The Kasth&s are a cultivating and landholding caste peculiar 
to this district and Balasore. The following account of this caste 
is quoted from Sir Herbert Risley’s Zridee and Castes of Benga}, 
“It is divided into two sub-vastee—Madhyasreni-Kayasth and 
Kastha. The former, who are as a rule wealthier and more 
highly esteemed than the latter, claim to be the descendants 
of certain legendary Kayasths who settled in Midnapore before 
the time of Ballal Sena, and so completely lost touch with their 
brethren in Bengal, that even the growth of Kulinism passed 

© Bengal Census Report of 1901, Part 1, p. 407. 
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them by unnoticed, and there are no Kulins among them to tuis 
day. The same tradition represents the Kastha as the offspring 
of these Madhyasreni-Kayasths by women of lower oastes. 
The theory derives somo suppurt from the analogous case of 
Rajput families who have settled in outlying parts of the 
country, lost connection with their own people, and intar- 
married with the women of tho land. It is, however, equally 
possible, and, im my opinion, rather moro probable, that both 
Madhyasreni-Kayasths and Kasthas may be the descendants of 
an indigenous writer-tribo liko the Karans of Orissu, tho 
wealthier members of which disowned their humbler tribesmen 
and sought kinship with the well-known Kayasth ouste of 
Bengal. The faot that Mastnas and Madhyasreni-Kayasths aré 
in possession of very old «states seems tu tell in favour of thig 
view. 

“ KAsthas marry their daughters as infants, condemn tho 
romarriago of widows, aud dv not recognize divorce. In one point, 
however, both divisions of the oaste, aud even the despised Karane 
of Orissa, are greatly in advanoe of the Kayasths of Bengal. 
While they ueropt and act up to the sacerdotal view that untold 
spiritual evils will befull the nus who does not got his daughters 
married before the age of puberty, they carefully guard agamst 
the physical dangers of the practice by forbidding the marrivd 
couple to ovhabit until the bride hus arrived at sexual matwitys 
Iv matters of religious and ceremonial observances they are at ull 
points ortiodox Hindus. Most of them belong tou the Vuishnava 
sect. Madhyasreni-Brahmaus otticiate as their priests. 

* Maduyasreni-Kayasths ocoupy much the same position in 
Midnapore as the Kayasths in Bengal proper and the Karans in 
Orissa. ‘lheir social rank is high, and Brahmans tako water from 
their hands. Some of them hold samind4ris and substantiul 
tenures, while the majority are engaged in clerioal pureuits, 
Of late years, however, they have had to compete with true 
Kayasths who have immigrated from Bengal and become domi- 
ciled in Midnapore The Kasthas are for the most part cultivators, 
tilling their own lands, but inthe west of Midnapore a fow 
of them are found holding estates.” 

The Rajus are a caste numerous only in Midnapore and pajus. 
Orissa. Their main occupation is cultivation, but a fow are 
money-lenders and zamindérs. They trace their origiu to a 
certain Rajé Ohauranga Deb of Orises, who, when encamped at 
Jaleswar (Jellasore) or, as some say, Dantan, fell in love with 
two girls, the one of the Vaisya and the other of the Dhoba 
caste. His descendants by the former are known as Daina, and 
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those by the latter as Bayan. Tho females of the former clase 
wind their sari or skirt from tho left, and those of the latter from 
the right side of the waist. The two groupe do not intermarry. 
Tho ])dina subcaste considers itself superior to the Bayan, and 
it forbids the remarriage of widows, which, though discouraged, 
still takes plaeo cvcasionally amongst the Bayans. It is reported 
that owing to the influence of their progenitor, the Rajus were 
formerly allowed to intermarry with the Sadgops of Bengal and 
the Chasis of (rissa, and this is said to account for their family 
names, of which Ghosh, Pal and Datta are the same as those of 
the Sadgops, while Jana, Shabémal, Padhin, Mahdnti, etc., 
aro found amongst the Ohasts. The Rajus rank with tho 
Nabasikh group and are served by good Brahmans. Some of 
their leading men ere beginning to claim Kehattriya origin and 
to assume tho sacred thread. ‘The social and ceremonial 
practioes of the arte sre much the same as those of the 
Nabasikhs. At marriage the essential portion of the ceremony 
is the binding together of the hands of the bride and bride- 
groom with Asha grass, In the caso of virgin wives the 
right hands, and in the case of widows who marry again the 
left hends, aro bound together. A bride of the Bayan subcaste 
ties aemell quantity of ashes in the corner of her sari, which 
is supposed to be a token of her descent from a Dhoba.® 

The Siyalgirs are a small community residing in the Mohan. 
pur outpost of the Dantan thane. They speak a dislect of 
Gujarati ond are supposed to have immigrated from the west 
some five or six generations age, but nothing is known regarding 
the precise time of the settlemont or the reasons which led to it. 
They are said to have thiovieh proolivities, and may possibly be 
the descendants of somo wandering Bhil tribe which found its way 
to Midnapore and stayed there. ‘Ihey now follow a variety of 
cooupations; some sell fish, some mako and sell bamboo mata, 
some are cultivators, and a few sell groceries. They profess the 
Hindu religion, but have no Brahmans to perform their 
ceremonies. Their priests are men of the tribe, called Para maniks, 
who have picked up a smattering of religious lore. Tho dead 
are buried, not burnt.t 

The Suklis are a small cultivating caste peouliar to the 
district of Midmapore. They claim to be the descendants of a 
Bulanki Rajput named Bir Singh, who came to Midnapore about 
six hundred years ago and built himself a fort at Birsinghpur | 
in pargena Kedairkunda. The fort, of which the remains are 

® Bengal Census Report of 1901, Part I, p. 436. 
¢ Bengal Consus Report of 1901, Part I, p. 485- 
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still visible, is flanked by two large mounds, called Mundamarui 
and Gardamarni, the former of which is said to cover the heads, 
and the latter the bodies, of 700 Bagdis, who were slain by 
Bir Singh because they could not pronounce the word Aesh, mean- 
ing a mat male of date leaves. The legend goes on to say that 
after a time Dir Singh himself was defeated, and that his followors 
then discarded the sacred thread, changed the name Sulanki to 
Sukli, and settled down as cultivators. 

The internal structure of the caste throws no light on its 
origin. It is divided into three subcastes--Barabhaiya, Bahat- 
targhari, and Dasasai. The first, which is reokoned the highest 
in rank, is sapposed to be desoended from the twelvo grandsons 
of Bir Singh. Their sections are of the ordinary Brdhmanical 
type. Suklis marry their daughters as infants, forbid widow 
remarriage and do not recogmze divuroe. For religious and 
ceremonial purposes they employ Brahmans, who, however, are 
not received on equal terms by other members of the sacred order. 
Most of the caste are Vaishnavas. They burn their doad aud 
perform the ceremony of srdddka in the orthodox fashion on 
the 3let day after death. Notwithstanding their conformity with 
all standard observanoes, the social position vf the Suklis 1s 
very low. They rauk with Pods and Uhobds, and Brahmans 
will not take water from their hands. Agrioulture is thoir 
sole occupation. A few hold tenures and small zumindaris, 
the bulk of the caste being vcoupancy ryots.* 

Tho Tuntias or Tutias are o Muhammalan oaste whoso Tuntias. 
traditional ocoupation is the oultivation of the mulborry trov 
(tunt) for fesding silk worms, OF late years this occupation lias 
becomo less profitable and many have taken to ordinary oultiva- 
tion and field labour, while sone twist rope from a reed culled 
sar. Asa community they havea bad reputation, and many of 
them are professional thieves and dacoits. They are regarded us 
a degraded class, and other Mubhammadans will not give thom 
their daughters in marriage, though they have no objection to 
receiving Tuntia girls as wives. Males of the ordinary Ajlaf 
olass will usually eat with Tuntias, but their wives will not 
associate in any way with the women.t 

On the occasion of the Snanjatra, held in Aefrh, some 10,000 Ratreiovs 
persons assemble at Gopiballabhpur and bathe in the river mon 
Sabarnarekha. On the Barun! day in Uhaitra a religious gathering 
takes place at Deulbaér in the Gopiballabhpur thana to view the 
- Tapoban, 1 where Lavaand Kush, the sone of Rama, are said to have 

© Tribes and Castes of Bengel, Vol. 11, Part I, pp. 273-4. 

+ Bengal Consus Report of 1901, Part I, p. 451. 
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been burn. Another religious fair, called the Tulsichaurajat, is held 
annually in the village of Koland in the Sabang thana on the day 
following the Makar Sankranti festival, which takes place on the 
Jast day of Paus. Some 4,000 to 5,000 persons come on this 
occasion and make offerings to the god Gokulanands. In 
the Coutai subdivision large numbers assemble at Junput to 
bathe in the sea on ‘the occasion of Paus Sankranti, and 
at Egra on the occasion of the Sivaratri. In the Ghétal eub- 
division several thousands assemble at Chandrakond to witness 
the Rathjatré or car festival, and another religious gathering 
takes plaoo at Ghatal on the Makar Sankranti day. 

Bosides these festivals, punya day is celebrated with some 
cercmony in parts of the district. Un this, the first duy of the 
Amili yoor, ryots pay part of their rentas to the zamindars, and 
customers pay some of their dues to shopkeepers, who in return 
Mistribute sweetments among them. Among the lower classes 
Baruni payd aud Ind pid, which are held in Bhadra (September) 
in honour of Indra, the god of rain, are occasions of 
festivity. When the latter is celebrated, a long post is put up in 
the ground and decorated with flowers, eto. Tho Charak Puja 
is anothor popular festival: a former District Officer states that 
hook-swinging still goes on, in spite of all efforts made tu stop 
it, and that he has seon frosh hook-swinging mark in the backs 
of six out of eight palkt-bearers collected by chance. When 
cholura or small-pox breaks out, the villagers worshi» Sitala, the 
goddess of those epidemics They also celebrate Mui Sanhirtan 
aud hold Chunds Mangal, Mahatsab, Astam Prahar and ( habbig 
Prahar, when tho name of Hari is shouted day and night and 
crowds of people are tvasted. ‘! hese terms are explained below, 

Hari Sanhirtan—A number of persons sing the praises of Hari 
or God, playing on musical instruments, and sometimes forming 
proocesions in the streots. Chana: Mangal—A party, like a jatra 
party, sing songs in praiso of Chandi or Durga, playing op 
musioal instruments. /ahutfsad is a festival at which offerings are 
made to Chaitanya or Gauranga, the great Vaishnavite reformer 
as well as to his companiors and disciples, and a large number of 
people are feasted. It is also accompanied by Hari Sanlirtan, 
Astam Prahar and Chabbis Prahar are festivals in which people 
perform Zari Santirton, playing on different musical inctrumentg 
and feasting one another. ‘The differenve between the two is that 
the former lasts for a whole day and night, while the latter lasts 
for three dayaand nights. In the ds/am Prahar offerings are 
made on one day only, while in Chabbis Prahar they are made on 
three days. 
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The jatra is one of the most popular entertainments in the ayvss. 
district. It consists of the porformance of a mythologioal piece, ¥™ts 
generally selected from the Ramayana or Mahabharata, The 
porformors are organized parties of musicians called jafrdwdlds, 
each party consisting of men and boys who ropresent differant 
characters ; the female parts are taken by some of the boys or 
men with clean-shaven facos. They sing, danco, and also give 
musical concerts. They are, in fact, professionals, who are hired 
out to give performances in the houses of well-to-do people on 
the oceasion of the Durga Piija and other religious and wedding 
festivities, They are also engaged for the Aaraydris organised 
by the people of one or more neighbouring villages, who raise 
subscriptions amongst tuerselyes to pay their fees. Usually, 
the performances are given at might, and are continued for several 
nights. They are keenly enjoyed by the simple rustics, male 
and female, Llindu and Muhammadan. 

The bdraydrts or barwaia mentioned above are occasional 
entertainmouts of a semi-religious character got up in the moro 
opulent villages. The villegera raise a fund for their performanoe 
by moatis of gubscriptions, and from this fund the caponses of 
making offerings to some geds or goddesses are met. The imago 
of the deity worshipped is set up in a public place, and jatrds are 
given at night. Sometimes thousands of rupees are spent by 
the villagers in this way, Awbi is another popular entertain- 
meut consisting of matches between parties of professional 
singers. The headman of one party recites impromptu verses, 
which are repeated by his followers, and then the other party 
fullows suit. The verses recited generally deal with somo re« 
ligious theme, but in their keenness to outdo one another, the 
performers, at least in public places, rally and ridicule their 
rivals with :hymes of an abusive character, The whole por- 
formance is thus strikingly like that described by Horace :—~ 
Fescennina per hume inventa fcentta morem Veretbus alternts 
opprobia rustica fudit. 

When Kirtan takes place, the praises of the deity aro sung by a 
number of persons, who use several musical instruments and danoe 
in slow time to music. Sometimes one man, with a number of 
followers, forms a party like a a/rd party and recites verses from 
the Bhagavat and other religious books, generally in praise of 
Krishna, his followers repeating them after him. Three or 
four persons are required for the performance of goda-bharat, 
Their leader recites poems, generally of his own composition, 
the subject-matter being taken from the Ramayana and the 
Mahibharata. The singing is accompanied by a quick lively 
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dance. During the course of the performance the leader makes 
extempore riddles in verse on any subject selected by the 
audience. Champabatt ia a play extolling the omnipotence of the 
deity and the chastity of females, which is performed mainly 
iu the Oriya lenguage. The legend isthat Champabati’s 
husband, when going on a voyage, offended a fukir, who was 
really a god in disguise, To avenge the insult, the /usir in- 
sliguted a tailor to metamorphose Champabati into a dog, while 
ier husband and her brothers were transformed into trees. 
Kubsequently the god relented, aud with lis help a relation of 
Champabati killed the tailor and rescued his relations. The 
pauchdh is a musical entertainment im which two persons sing 
sacro songs for the ontertainment of the people. 

In Alidnapore the indigenous village system has lost nearly 
all ita vitality, aod is now represented only by the village 
headma. They too, however, have lost tho power and influence 
they onoo possessed, and at present are, to a great extent, 
and throughout almost tho whole district, merely oreatures of the 
vamindars. In some instances son has succeeded father in the 
ottiow of village headman for two or more generations; but the 
vttice cannot be called hereditary, as each succecding appointment 
is made by the zamindar. Not infrequently the villagers 
nominate the candidate, but the confirmation of the appointment 
rests with the zamind&r. There aro five designations by which 
the village headmen are known, vis., darud, mukhya, mandal, dmin 
and pradidn, of whose duties, responsibilities and remuneration 
a bricf account is given below. 

Tho barud is the headman of a village in the Hijili portion 
of the district. He acts as the representative of the villagers in 
important matters, assists police and revenue officers employed 
vn duty, and furnishes information, if required by those officers, 
Hoe receives gifts from the villagers when marriages and other 
ceremonies take place, and the zamindar also allows him slight 
remissions in his rent. The official position and remuneration of 
the darwd have undergone considerable modifications. At 
the time of the settlement of Hijili, these officers received 
an allowance of one-half per cent. of the village assessment 
(yamdbandi), secured by certificates or chhdrs, which were 
much prised by the holders. The duties for which the certificate 
granting the commission of half per cent. was given, were the 
following. The barud wasexpected to preserve the bo 
merks of the fields, and to point them out when required; to 
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attend any officer of Government ; to share in some measure with 
the chaukiddr or village watchman the task of keeping order; and 
to aid in the internal administration of the village. The direct 
commission or salary from Government was subsequently done 
away with; but tho daruds still reocive the amount, or its equi- 
valent, from tho landholders, ordinarily in the shape of a deduo- 
tion from the rent payable by them to tho zamindars. Tho 
appointment and dismissal of baruds, which wore formerly made 
by the samindare with the general consent of the villagers, now 
rests with the Collector and Magistrate of tho district, by whom 
registers of them are kept. 

The mukhya is the headman of a village in the permancutly- Mutaga, 
settled parts of the district; what tho 4arua does in Hijili is done 
by the mukhya in other parts of Midnapore, Iis appointment and 
dismissal, however, rest with the zamind&r. He gota no salary 
or remission of rent from the samind&r, but reoeives prosouts 
from tho villagers on their marriages and other occasions. 

The mandal is also the hoadman of a village, chiefly in tho Meadal, 
jungly western tract. Being the tenant-in-chief, he soes to the 
cultivation of the village lands, and to tho settlemont of 
under-tenants on them. In aome parts of the district the mandal 
is the same as the mukhya desoribel above. 

The pradhdén is an officer found in the west of the district, who Pradbas. 
undertakes and is responsible for the ovilection of rents from the 
villagers. Hoe sometimes holds ono largo village and sometimes 
several small villages, and rooeives as his remuneration 12} to 
15 per cent. of the gross assets of the village or villages assigned 
to his charge. His post is generally hereditary, but ho can be 
turned out if he defaults. ‘he mdahaldér is an officer responsible 
for the collections of several pradhdne and for their payment to 
the zamindar. 

The dmin is one of the principal cultivators, whose customary sets, 
duty it is to give receipts certifying service of court processes, 
and to “ait on and help the police or other publio officers in 
their inquiries regarding offences, revenue matters, eto. The 
aigharia performs the same functions in the Hijili tract as the 
amin does elsewhere. The name dmin is also given to the 
landlord’s servant, whose chief duty is to measure the lands of 
cultivators when there are disputes among them about boundaries, 
ete., or for the purpose of assessing rent on the part of the zamindar. 

The bhadra is an officer selected by the general consent Bhadre, 
of tho villagers to be a general referce. Sitting with the mukhya, 
be settles disputes between the villagers. On marriages 
and other occasions be recsives some tokun of respect from the 
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villagers, whioh ordinarily takes the form of betel-leaves and 
nuts, 

Among other persons who play an important part in village 
life, the following may be mentioned :— 

The puroAtt or village priest, who is usually a Brahman, 
worships the idols in the houses of his constituents, and utters 
sacred formulas (mantras) at marringee, funcral rites, and other 
religious aud social ceremonics. Ilo is paid ty a money 
romuneration called dikshind. 

The yanak or dzharjya is an astrologer and fortune-teller. 
Ho is eagerly sought after by the villagers to tell them how to 
find or reoover anything that is mis-ing or Jost, to give 
acconnts of the health of absent relatives, and to prescribe a 
propitious moment for the commencement of important business, 
ani so forth. The smallest remuneration that he vets oousists 
<f two pounds of sive and a betel-nut, or a pice and a betel-nut. 
In old times ganuks obtained rent-free lands trom tho zamindarr, 
called ganakottar. 

The gunin or guni is a person, who exerciscs people believed 
to be possessed by an evil spirit or under the influence of a 
witch; also houses which have the reputation of being haunted. 
or individuals who have been bitten by poissnous snakes: 
Tho villagers place superstitious confidence in a gunm, and 
credit him with the power of counteracting the evil «fficts of 
charms and incantations. Ho is generally remunerated in money. 

The pardmdnik is the headman among the lower castes. He 
decides questions affecting their caste aud other social matters, 
and receives in ieturn tokens of attention from them in the 
shape of presents in money, grain, or clothes. 

Tho village system in the Jungle Mahals, +c, the tract to 
the west of Midnapore which is largely inhabited by Santals 
and other aboriginal tribes, is described as follows in a report on 
the Nay&basin estate submitted in 1683-84: “The rents in 
general are collected not from the cultivators direct, but from the 
representative ryote, called manda or pravthdns, who are 
generally appointed from among the people of the place for 
five to seven years. They sometimes hold one largo village 
and sometimes a group of several amall villages. They receive 
for their remuneration usually from 124 to 15 per cent. of the 
gross assets of the village or group of villages assigned to their 
charge. The post of a mandal or pradida is, as a general rule, 
treated as hereditary, but when a pradédn defaults, he can be 
turned out. He is resporsiblo for the rent of his area, whether he 
vollects it or not from the ryots. Ife ryot defaults, the pradhdn has 
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to sue in the Civil Court. The pradhdu does not furnish aoocunts. 
This is the system prevalent in the jungle mahala of Midnapore. 
In the few villages which are now under kids collection 
properly so called, é&, in which collections are made by 
gurdasitas paid hy the estate, there were formerly pradhans who 
fell into arrcars and were therefore ousted. 

“Tn each large village, or in cach group of {wo to five small 
villages, there is a barua, a vhankildr, a chetyal and a &luria. 
The barua gets Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a year from the estate, and 
sometimes from the villagers. ‘The remuneration he gets from 
the zamindar :s paid by the pradhan, who recoups himself by 
adding it to the saranjamé or collection expenses ho receives from 
the estate. The erua’s duty is principally to assist in collecting 
the rent. Each chiukedir holds free of rent 10 bighds of Innd 
from the estate in leu of wages. His post is genorally heredi- 
tary. The chctya? is paid Re 2 or Ra, 38 per annum by tho 
pradhan from his saranjami, but he is appointed by the ostate 
The dluria is in charge of the payd or worship expenses of the 
villago idols, Fle holds a small quantity of ront-froe land to 
defray the expeases of worship as well as for hix own mainten- 
ance. Ho al-o reccives occasional contributions from the 
villagers Doesides the above villago servants, there are GR patka 
in tho two divisions of tho estate (Navabasan and Rohini). Over 
every ten or twelve of these paris there is a healman known as 
bhaluk, and over four b4aluks there is a headman called dalbchara 
or dolsedar, The duties of tho dvdsedars are to assist the estate in 
the collection of rent from the pradhdns and sometimes (whon 
deputed) to axsist the pradhdux in their collection of rent from 
the ryots. They also keep watch at the estate kachharis and do 
other such work. To each path are assigno! 15 bighds of land in 
lieu of wages; similarly, to a bhuluk 25 bighds, and to the 
dalbehdra 40 bighas.” ow 

The following account of viliage customs in Patdspur is VitzacE 
quoted from the report on the settlement of eighteen temporarily- °C#7OM* 
settled estates in that paryana by Babu Girish Chandra Jatt 
(1898) : —* Lhis pargana originally formed a part of Orissa and 
was not included in the district of Midnapore till 1825, Tho 
customs of the people of the pargana, therefore, are more like 
those of the people of Orissa than like those of Beugal. All the 
old families are Oriyas by origin, and #0 have the same oustome 
and traditions as the Oriyaés. The cultivators always consult 
the village astruloger or their almanacs, if they can read them- 
selves, as regards auspicious days for beginning work at every 
important stage of the agricultural operations, such as ploughing, 
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sowing, harvosting, ete. On every full moon and new moon day 
ploughing is forbidden. On the Sankranti day (fc., the first day 
according to the Amli almanac) of Bhadra, Aswin, Kartik, Magh 
and Chaitra ploughing is prohibited. Besidesthe above, there are 
over forty other days in the year, such as Akshaya Tritiya (third 
day of the full moon of Bais&kh), Dasabara (tenth day of the full 
moon in Jaista), AmbubAachi (first three days of Asarh), 
Durga Piija, eto, on which peasants refrain from ploughing. 
The ‘lelia or cilmen also stop their oil-mills, which are drawn 
by bullocks on those days on which ploughing is prohibited, 
There aro observed not only as days of rest, but also of 
worship. 

“On the three duys of Srabané Nakshatra (a certain oon- 
stellation of etare) in every month no work of tying or binding, 
such as thatching, fa/di preparing, ete., is done. Onthe Akshaya 
‘Tritiy& day (tkuad day of tne new moon in Baisakh), every ryot 
must bogin sowing, at least he must scatter a few handfuls of 
seed grains on the north-east corner of his field, without ploughing 
the same. On the first day of ploughing (for which auspicious 
days are indicated in the year’s almanac) the ploughshare is 
worshipped by the farmer, and the plough is drawn only two and- 
a-half times north to south soross the field, Dut there is another 
tradition acoording to which, if it rains before tho AAdmdr or 
threshing floor is cleared of paddy in the preceding year, then 
plonghing may be begun on any day, and there is no need for en 
auspicious day for the purposo. leaping is generally begun on a 
Friday in the new moon of Kartik or Aghrin, The first sheaf out 
is brought, and kept on the thatch of the bedroom. Ou the plot 
of land which is reaped lest, three paddy plants, which are 
separately cut, are buried. 

“Then on the Makar Sankranti day (Oriya first day of Magh) 
the buried plants are exhumed, and are worshipped. The plants 
are then brought and kept with the first-out paddy plants on the 
thatch of the hut. ‘Then the whole is placed on the khdmér and 
worshipped after evening when the jackal’s cry is heard. It ig 
believed that the harvest next year will be best in the direction 
from which the jackal’s ery is first heard on this oooasion. The 
khamdar worship is done by the peasants themselves, and not with 
the aid of priests, Ou the Garbban Sankranti day (the firet day 
of Kartik) branches of gardsan trees and certain weeds and othe, 
things are fixed in the fields, houses, and places of worship ag 

against casualties happening to the crope. On the 
QGobardhan J&tré day (the first day of the new moon of Kartik) 
the peasants worship their cattle with garlands of flowers, etc., aad 
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on the Gomah Piirnima day (full moon day of the month of 
Sraban) cattle are also worshipped and fed with oakes and 
grass. On the first day of Aswin (Oriy& month) all blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, masons, and potters worship their 
respective implements of art, which they call Biswakarma pepe, 
On that dis, and on the day following, they do not touch thoiy 
instruments ” 
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CHALPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


In the north and north-west of the district there are 
lateritic uplands with intervening depigssions, which ensure a 
good system of natural drainage. Fever is not so prevalont 
ag in the low-lying country ; and the people, who are mainly 
hardy aboriginals, eseapo, to a iarge extent, tho epidemics of 
cholera and amall-pox which break out nearly every year in 
other parts of the district ‘The seoond natural division consists 
of the alluvial country, much of which is water-logged and the 
home of malarial fever. It 18 exposed to inundation from the 
numerous fresh-water and tidal rivers which traverse it. Large 
embankments have been built along their banks to protect the 
fields, but. breaches are apt to occur during the rains, aud then 
many square milos aro submerged, the outlets being insufficient to 
carry off the flood water. This affects the public health in two 
ways, (u the one hand, the flood water scours out holes and 
ditches, and oarries off surface filth and rotting vegetation, 
depositing a protective layer of silt. On the other hand, the 
stagnant water, slowly drying up, affords a congenial breeding 
ground for malaria-bearing mosquitoes. Tnoro are thus two 
divergent effects. At first, the flood water oleanses the country 
and cholera disappears. Aftur the floods are over, there are large 
collections of stagnant water, and fever becomes rife. 

As regards the different subdivisions of the district, the Contaj 
aud Tamliik subdivisions, which lie along the sea-coast and the 
estuary of the Hooghly, are comparatively free from malaria, 
The Ghatal subdivision further north slopes back from the bank 
of the Riipndraéyan; the soil is a rich alluvium, but much of its 
area is liable to floods, and though excellent crops are reaped, 
the inhabitants auffer greatly from malaria. The headquarters 
subdivision consists, in the north and west, of thinly wooded and 
rocky uplands; here the laterite soil is dry and the climate is 

Towards the east and south the level dipe, and a swampy 
hollow is formed between the elevated country to the weet and 
the comparatively high ground along the oosst. In the Ghatal 
subdivision conditions are similar, the north and west being fairly 
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high, while the south and east are swampy and subject to severe 
malarial fever. 

The prevailing diseases of Midnapore are malarial fevers, Parrcrrat 
with their various sequels, bowel-complaints, eg., dysertery DAs 
and diar:hooa, small-pox and chole:a. Hepatitis and spleon 
affections are common, especially in certain tracts. Elophantiasis 
is frequont in the littoral and swanpy portious of the district, 
and cases of Jeprosy are occasionally met with. 

The types of malarial fevers most frequently diagnosed are Fovors. 
quotidien and tertian, both double and singlo, the quartan vot 
being so common. Other fevers observed in Midnapore are 
seven-day and foarteon-day cachexial fever 

The following are also reported :-—-(1) Bilivus remittent fever 
is a distinct type aud very common. (2) Typhoid fover, without 
the typical rash and hamorrhage, but with othor characteristio 
symptoms, such as temperature and intestinal symptoms. (38) 
Thermie fever of a mild type due to exposure to the sun’s 
rays, ILvadache, vomiting and high temperatures are character- 
istic symptoms; it is very amenable to treatment. (4) Crrebro- 
spinal fever occpirs at all times of tho year sporadically. (5) 
Influenza is very common, expeomlly during the changes of the 
seasons. (6) Inflammatory typos, specific and non-specific. (7) 
Elephantoid fevers, which are very conimon, 

The district suffured severely from the epidemic of fever Burdwan 
known as Burdwan fever, whioh is now believed to be not malarial, sai 
but due to infection with the Leishman-Donovan body, aud akin 
to, if not identical with, Kuda-azar ; it is also known as cachoxial 
fever. This fever : ade its appearance in the north of the district 
in 1871 Next yesr a great southern extension took place, the 
epidemic pissing from north to south through the whole of tho 
alluvial country in the contre of the district. The third year the 
epidemic was at its worst, the mortality being twice as groat os 
in the preceding year, but in L474 it was Iess futal und loss 
prevalent. In 1875 the same facts were observed again, and 
what fever there was wanted the virulenco of the epidemic, and 
had some of the characteristics of thy ordinary seasonal malarious 
fever of the country. 

During the firat yoar of ite invasion the fever was mild; thero 
was a simultaneous increase of the general endemic fever, and a 
subsidence of both, usual at the end of the fever seuson. In the 
second year the fever began earlier, lasted longer and caused 

r mortality. Duriog the third year the disease was marked 
with still larger fatality both from primary attacks and secoudary 
complications, the systems of those who had survived the two 
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provious years being now so undermined that they had little 
power t resist the attacks of the fevor and fell rapid victims to 
it. Wuring the fourth, fifth and sixth years (six years being the 
avernge duration of the fever in any place), there was a general 
slow recovery ; the fever in each successive year attacked fewer 
persons, was of a less fatal type, snd prevailed for a shorter 
period. It finally disappeared altogether in the seventh year, 
but left many of its victims with permanently enlarged spleens 
and other sequelm. The total mortality caused by the epidemic 
in Midnapore during the yeara in which it raged was estimated 
at 240,000. 

Another sovere epidomio broke out in the east of the district 
in 1881, which subsequently spread southwards, losing its violenoe, 
however, ag it extended I[t ultimately mao its influence felt 
in the tracts forming the coast belt of Tamliik and Qontai. Its 
progress was not uniform but subject to local aad seasonul varia- 
tions, and, where it was most persistent, it lelt its impress in the 
shapo of cachexia and spleen. 

Cholera 18 endemic in tho district and is practically always 
present iu some part or other of it. At times tho discase appears 
in villago after village, especially in some parts of the Tawlik 
and Contai subdivisions, selecting a few victims from cach but 
causing a heavy mortahty on the whole [tis more especially 
prevalent in the hot weather just before the rains, when both 
well and tank water becomes soanty and foul, aud subsides with 
the breaking of the rains. Outbreaks also appear in the ould 
weather months of December and January. Tho number and 
severity of the epidemics have diminished sinco the opening 
of the railway, as the pilgrims going to and from Puri 
no longer throng the roads, spreading tho diseaso in their 
train. 

The mortality from small-pox is us a rule inconsiderable, 
but oocasional epidemios break out. Tho worst on record voourred 
in 1902 and caused 17,841 deaths, representing a mortality of no 
less than 6°39 per mille. 

Dysentery is oommon in Midnapore, and in the Central Jail 
the mortality due to it haslong heen the subject of special 
attention. Two forms are commonly met with, viz, a simple 
form amenable to treatment, if prompt and suitatle, and a ohronie 
relapsing form, which is frequently imported with the prisoner 
and whivh is very diffionlt to treat successfully. A special 
investigation into the causation of the disease was made in 
1906-07 by Oaptain W. EB. H. Forster, 1.31.8, by whom a 
method of vaccine therapy was introduced with the result that 
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the death-rate due to dysentery fell from 25:8 per mille in 1906 
to 3°8 per mille in 1907. 

The following is a brief summary of the more important 
conclusions arrived at :—Jail dysentery is most commonly due to 
the bacillus of Shiga. Ammbm are very seldom found in 
primary attacks, and are much more froquent in chronic oases with 
a history of previous attacks. Dygentery, according to Captain 
Forster, is not spread by dust, nor by water, nor by infection of 
the food-supply, nor by suctorial inseots, nor by soil infection, 
nor does the infection cling to wards or buildings All the avail- 
able evidence points to the spread of dysentery by case-to-case 
infection and by convalescents as bacilli-oarri-rs Each recovered 
or convalescent dysentery patient retains in his intestines for a 
longer or shorter period a large number of the dysentery bacilli 
and passes them in his stoole, even after apparont recovery, 
The extra-corporeal stage of dysentery is very short. Blankets 
and prison clothing were saturated with living emulsions of 
the dysentery bacilli, and on exposure to the sun’s rays the 
bacilli wero killed in two hours. Again, blankets and cloth- 
ing saturated by dyrontery bacilli emulsions were put away 
stored in almirahs, and the bacilli wero found dead within throe 
days. 

Tho curve of dysentery oases clorely follows tho rainfall curvo, 
the dysontery ourve attaining its maximum one month after tho 
rainfall curve. The period of minimum incidence corresponds with 
the dry hot months. Most of the dysentery oases that wero oxam- 
ined occurred either among under-trial prisoners, or in the segro- 
gation wards, #.¢., among recent arrivals from outside, or among the 
convalescent gangs, t.c., among those who had recently been wore 
or less in contact with cases in hospital Cases of dysentery due to 
Shiga’s bacillus are liable to assume a chronio or relapsing character, 
and couvalescents of this type are very daugerous as carriers and 
spreaders of the bacilli. From the above tho following measure 
of prophylaxis are to be deduced :—(1) General attention to 
sanitation. (2) Karly admission and prompt treatment of cases. 
(3) Detention of cases in hospital till they have become “ sbso- 
lutely well for at least a fortnight.” (4) The segregation of 
oonvalescents for at least a month after their discharge from 
hospital.* 

Stone in the bladder appears to be common in the Contai 
subdivision, a paper published by Babu Jadab Krishna Sen, 
Assistant Surgeou at Contai, showing that he met with 127 
canon in leas than eleven than eleven years, viz., renal oalculi (3), vesioal (71), 
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urethral (52), and preputial (1). Regarding its causation, he 
wrote :—'‘The principa! cause of etone amongst the people of 
Contai appears to me to be the disorders of the digestive system 
associated with the elophantiasis ot the upper and lower extren i- 
ties and thickening of the lymphatic vessela and glands, I 
noticed similar disorders of the digestive systom associated with 
goitre amongst the people of Ganda and with hydrocele amongst 
the people in Fyzabad, in Oudh, where stone is very common. 
There was nothing common in them as regards food, climate, 
locality, habits and physical conditions, aud other predisposing 
cansea which influence the formation of stones, I have seen the 
weak and indolent Bengalis of Cuntui, who live upon rice and 
fish, and inhabit a tract of country bordering on and almost 
on the same level with the sea, suffer equally with tho etrong 
ani enorgetic Rajputs, who not only live upon wheat and meat, 
Lut alan inhabit o diy and elevated country several hundred foot 
above the sea-level. The only thing I observed common in them 
was disorders of the digestivo system associated with glandular 
affection, . . . The stonesin most of my cases were small 
aud fit for removal by crushing. ” * 

The marginal table shows the number of persons afflicted per 


100,000 of the population accord- 

Male. Female, ing to the census of 1901. In 

Blind a om 87 tho case of lo; ers the proportion 
a . — oh a is considerably above the average 
Insane a cs 88 i for Bengal as a whole, but in the 


case of denf-mutes it is below it; 
whilt in the case of insane and blind persons the figures are very 
muoh the same. The number of successful operations for cataract 
during the five years 1896-1900 was 246 (198 males and 48 females), 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the towns of Midnapore, 
Ghatal, Kharir, Chandrakon’, Ramjibanpur, Khirpai, and 
Tamlik, being introduced in Kharar in 1889, and in the other 
towns in 1883. Altogether 1,23,604 persons were successfully 
vaccinated in 1907-08, representing 45°82 per mille of tho 
population, while the average annual ratio for the preceding five 
years was 39°26 per mille. The number of infants protected by 
vaccination in the same year was no less than 57:9 per cent. 
This resord is better than that of most other districts of Bengal, 
but the reverse was the onse a few years ago, when it was 
reported that vaccination was extremely backward in Midnapore, 
aemaller proportion of the people being protected than in any 
other regulation sistant ot the Province oxcept those of Orissa, 
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Tnoculation was formerly common, and, even after the exten- 
sion to the district of the Act prohibiting it [IV (B. C.) of 1865}, 
was habitually practised in villages along the sea-coast for some 
years. It was continued olandestinely in somo areas only 
twenty years ago, but has now disappeared, and vaccination is 
acospte | readily by the people. 

The following table contains a list of the Government dispon- Maprcan 
saries of the district and gives the salient statistics for them — 
during the year 1908, ‘The oldest of the dispensaries are those 
at Midnapore established in 1835, Tamlik (1851) and Garhbeta 
(1868). The dispensaries at Midnaporo, Contai and Nandigraim 
have an invested capital of Ra. 31,000, Rs, 2,100 and Ra. 5,200 
respectively :— 
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CUAPTER VY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tire south and cast of the district are an alluvial tract similar to 
most districts of the Gangetic plain in Lower Bengal. The rainfall is 
considerably greater than in the uplands to the north, and the soil, 
which consists of sand and clay brought down by the great 
rivers from the country above, produces abundant crops of rice, 
Along the oca-cousi, and in the low-lying country traversed 
by tidal rivers and creeks, it is necessary to raise embank- 
ments called dheris to keep out the salt water. Other rivers 
are liable to sudden treshots after heavy rainfall in the 
neighbouring hills, and, their beds being in many cases highet 
than the cultivated land, are apt to overtlow and cause serious 
damage to standing crops. When such inundations occur, 
large arows are laid waste by deposits of sand, while the lower 
ground is converted, for the time being, into a lagoon. To keep 
out these flcods, many embankments have been constructed round 
considerable areas, called “circuits.” Cross-dams are also erected 
in the beds of most of the non-tidal rivers, which aro more streams 
in the dry weather, in order to divert the water tu the cultivated 
lands in their neighbourhood. Much of the alluvial tract is cone 
sequently covered with a network of embankments and oross- 
dams, one result of which has been to restrict the action of the tides 
and so to cause the mouths of the rivers to silt up. Consequently, 
after hvavy rainfall the drainage is imperfect and large tracts 
are water-loggad. 

The north and west of the district consist mainly of a lateritio 
upland tract, sloping upwards towards the Choté Nagpur 
plateau, and atill largely covered with sorub jungle, in which the 
best lands are found at the bottoms of deprecsions between succes. 
sive ridges, These low lands are highly valued, both because 
they form catchment basins retaining moisture, and also because 
the soil is enriched by the cetritua washed down from the slopos, 
Rice is grown in such depressions as well as along the slopes of 
ridges (sholds). There is much terraced cultivation on the latter, 
the fields being laid out in a series of stepe each higher than the 
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other. They are enolosed by small artificial banks, by means 
of which water is retained and allowed to drain off on to the 
fields below. Maize, millets, oil-seeds and pulses aro grown on 
the uplands, but the crests of the ridges are infertile, though they 
are well suited for the growth of trees, such as ed/, tamarind, and 
mahud, Speaking genorally, tho soil in this part of tho distriot ie 
on the whole poor, being composed of laterite and coarse sand, 
sometimes comented together in a more or Jess oohorent maas, at 
other times remaining looso and gravelly, and passing by various 
gradations into sandy olay with a few ferruginous nodules. 

The main source of irrigation is the Midnapore high- 
level canal, which takes off from an anicut across the Kasai 
river just below the town of Midnapore and runs eastwards 
to Uluberia on the river Tooghly. An account of this 
canal will be given in Chapter VII, and it will bo sufficient 
to state here that on tho averago 76,000 acres wero irrigated 
annually from it and its distributarics during tho ton years 
1891-1900, while 70,419 acres wore irrigated in 1907-08; 
the maximum area irrigated was 104,149 acros in 1481-82, 
Practically all the area irrigated bv this can«l is under wintor 
riov, 90 per cent. being sown broadoast. Experiments mado by 
the Public Works Depirtment in a year of good rainfall on 
irrigated and non-irrigated lands in the area servel by the canal 
show that the outturn per acre is :—(1) 234 maunds of paddy 
and 69 maunds of straw in irrigated lands; (2) 204 muaunds of 
paddy and 54 maundas of straw in non-irrigated lands, 

Water is also obtained for irrigation by means of ombank- 
ments built across drainage slopes and low-lying doprossions. 
These embankments (bandis) form small reservoirs, in which 
water acoumulates during the rainy svason. When the rice 
fields require water, the bandh is simply cut in a fow places, 
and water is thus let on to the fields at a lower level. 
Small dams are similarly built across tho beds of streams, by 
which water is impounded for the irrigation of rice grown 
below their banks. The water in tanks is also used for the 
purposes of cultivation, but there is little or no irrigation from 
wells. 

There are two water-lifts in common use for irrigation, viz., 
the simni and donga. ‘Che simni is a thickly woven triangular. 
shaped bamboo basket with four pieces of rope attached 
to it. Two men. each holding two ropes, and standing on 
either side of the mouth of the channel, through which the 
water is carried to the fields, lower and raise the basket with 
no little dexterity. If water is required at a higher level, 
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it is raised to the lovel of the field in two or more stages, each 
requiring as many sets of men. As this considerably increases 
the cost of cultivation, this mode of irrigating land is seldom 
resorted to when the height is great. Two men in a working day 
of eight hours can raise eufficient water for irrigating one bighd 
of sugarcane, 

Water is sometimes ratsed from tanks or sét/s by a canoe- 
thapod wooden vessel called a dongd. One end of the dongd 
rests on the mouth of the channel by which the water is led to 
tho field. The other end is attached by a rope to a long bamboo 
pole, which rests on the forked branches of a tree trunk or on two 
uprights fixed nuar the mouth of the channel. A lump of earth 
or stone at the opposite extremity of the pole counterpoises the 
donyd. A man successively raises and lowers the dongd by means 
of the rope and oan irrigate about one Lighd a day. 

Uultivable laud may be divided imtu three classes, viz., high 
land, low land, and didra or river land. The high land 
round the village-sites, which is more or leas sandy, and is either 
above cidinary flood level or dries up in time to enable it to be 
sown with rad orops, 18 called «d/a. It is subdivided into ddstu 
or homestead land, and ¢hosa, i¢., land which during the rains is 
sown with duy paddy and in the cold weather bears a second crop 
of pulsos or oilseeds, The low-lying lands separating the village- 
sites from one another are called yald. This land is mostly 
clayey and is under water during the rains. Practically the 
only crop grown on it is rice, but in rare oases, when near 
homesteads, a little summer ¢:/ is grown. Didra lands formed 
by river silt deposited on the bods and sides of rivers are 
the most sought after by the ryots, as they are renovated every 
year during the rains by a deposit of silt and require no 
manure, They are most suitable for growing radi crops, pulses, 
wheat, barley, oil-seeds and various vegetables. In the Contai 
and Jamlik eubdivisions oultivable land is called madsur, or 
sweet, a3 opposed to wimaki, or land impregnated with salt. 

In the alluvial tract a clay soil is known as ented or othe/, loam 
as doash, dorash or doseta, and sandy loam as dele doash. In the 
laterite tract the soils are mostly loam and eaudy loam, having 
the same names aa in the alluvial portion, but their colour 
is reddish-brown, and they are inferior in fertility to the corre- 
sponding types of soil in the alluvial traot. 

Clay soil is subdivided into the following classes :-——(1) Ghara 
ethel, a very hard clay, the colour of which varies from blackish 
to yellowish. It is a poor soil requiring mach manuring. (2) 
Nora cthal or kush mati is found near the sea and the tidal rivers 
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and kAdis, It is impregnated with salt, and is unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Sticky ond slippery during the rains, it gets very hard 
during the dry season, when it has a white ooating over the surface. 
(3) Banmat: (sometimes called aleo pashu mats) ina soft soil of a 
reddish colour suitable for rice. (4) Dudhe ethel is a soft white 
soil used for making mud walls. (5) Kala ethel is a black soil 
used for making pottery. Pani mati is marshy land; palt mati 
is river silt; pank mali is ditch mud; kAié madi is earth from 
near the ryot’s house where cow-dung, ashes and houso-sweepings 
are deposited.* 

The following table shows the normal areas under tho pareoy. 
principal crops and the percentage of those areas on the normal Pat 
net cropped area of tho disirict, according to statistics compiled “"°F"* 
by tho Agrionltural Department :— 
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—_————- 


From the preceding table it will be apparent that the staple Rice. 
crop of the district is rice, and that the principal harvest is that 
of the winter crop called Aaimantik or dman, This is sown in the 
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months of Juro, July and August, and is reaped in November, 
December and January. In the most highly cultivated parts the 
sood is first sown in nurseries and afterwards transplanted into moist 
fields expecially prepared for it, bu: the greater portion is sown 
broadcast. The dus, or autumn, rice is sown broadcast on dry land 
in the months of April, May and June, and is reaped in Augast 
and September. Zoro, or summer, rice 1s sown broadcast in 
Ootobor and November, and is cut in March and April; it usually 
requires irrigation. 

Amid is tho name of another variety of rice sown in June 
and July and cut in September and Uctober. There are three 
other kinds of rice called Adkri, jhanji and nudn, all of which 
are sown on high lands in May and June and are reaped after the 
close of the rains. In the marshes a desoription of paddy called 
kankri grows to a height of 44 to 44 feet. Tho depth of water 
required for this paddy is from 2 to 24 feet in all stages of its 
growth. Anothor variety, whioh is called pavkas, attains a height 
of from 8to 4 fect, and requires n depth of water varying 
from 4 tv 6 inches when it is transplanted, aud froma foot to 14 
feet whon it is fully grown Land on which winter rice is grown 
seldom yields a second crop, but wheat, barley, peas and linseed 
are grown on land from which an early rice crop has been taken. 

Otber Practically the only other cereale grown iu the district are 
cervala wheat and barley, which are raised in very small quantities, and 
and pulees. rigizo, which is grown to a greater extent, especially in the west. 

Leas, dirt’ (Phaseolus mungo), chola or gram, mung (Phaseolus 
radiatus), the commun lentil called masuri, arhar (Cytisus cajan) 
and kkesédrié (luathyrus sativus) are the principal varieties of 
pulses grown m the district. 

Oil-sceds Mustard and rape, sesamum or /¢i/, linseed and sargonja are 
" the chief vaticties of oil-seeds. ‘I'wo kinds of mustard and rape 
are grown in this district, viz., kay/i and madhubans or rai. ‘The 
former is a small plant with black seeds giving the best yield. 
The madhulané piants are of medium size, with white seeds, and 
have the smallest yield. The four varieties of ¢¢/ grown in this 
district are as follows:—(1) Krishna tii, i.e, black ¢i/, and (2) 
8anki, or white, ti/, both of which are sown in jungle land in June 
and July, and gathered in November and December. (8) Khasi 
did is sown in sugarcane fields in Maroh and April, and out in 
June. (4) Bhddo ti] is sown on jungle land in May and June 
and out in August and September. 

The fibre crops of the district oonsist of jute and hemp (san) 
sown on high land in May and June and oat in August and 
September. 
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Sugarcane is grown in moist lands and on river banks, and is Other 
chiefly cultivated in the Ghatal subdivision and in the Sabaag °™p* 
thana of the head-quarters subdivision. 

Tobaoco, turmeric and market garden produce are raised in 
small quantities on homostead land. The oultivation of indigo 
was formerly oarricd on, chiefly by Messrs. Watson & Qo., 
the plant being grown on high lands on the banks of rivers. 

The price of the dye has fallen so low that it no longer pays to 
cultivate it. 

Paén or dotel-leaf is grown on black clayish soil in gardens Miscetle 
called dara7, A plot of land situated on high well-drained ss 
grou.d, and close to a pond or kdl, is selected for the garden. Daa, 
The land is turned over thorougnly to adepth of 18 inches, trenchvs 
are dug around the plot, and the earth dug up from thom is 
spread over it; a roof is made cf bamboos and jute stulks supported 
on bamboo posts, and the four sides of tho baraj are then enclosed 
by ¢attia made of the same material as tho roof Bamboo 
uprights are pleced in parallel lines within the garden, and pau 
cuttings are planted between them. When the plants grow, they 
are trained over the upriphts. Sowing gonorally takes place in 
June, and the leaves are pluckel in July and August of the 
following year. P 

Mulberry is grown to some extent, more particularly in the Malberry. 
Ghatal and Tamlik subdivisions. For the purpose of planting 
mulberry cuttings, the land is dug to # depth of about 18 inches 
with the koda#, The large clods are broken up, after which the 
field is ploughed twice and levelled. When tho land has beon well 
prepared, holes are made 18 inches apart, in eaoh of which one to 
three cuttings are placed. They are then covered with carth end 
watered from a kale, the waterings being repeated until the 
cuttings take root. When the plants sro about 18 inchos high, 
the whole field is flooded, and after a week the earth that was 
raised in making the holes is spread round the plants Mulberry 
is planted in September and October, and the leaves are gathered 
in May and June, 

The cultivators do not follow any regular eystem of rotation of torartox 
crops. In the case of kéla, or twice-cropped, land, after the dus, or 
autamn, rioe has been harvested, asecond crop of pulses or oil-secds 
is cultivated in the cold weather. Sugarcane is a special crop 
requiring a full year to ripen and is grown only at intervals of 
three or four years. 

The canal-irrigated and flooded tracts do not require manure, MAxvams. 
as the silt brought down by the water fertilizes the soil. Else- 
where manure is in general use for preventing tha exhaustion of 
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the land. The manures generally used are cow-dung and pond- 
mud, and sometimes ashes. Every ryot has his dung heap close to 
the cowshed, a piece of low ground being selected, or a hole mada, 
for the collection of dung, ashes, waste straw, vegetable refuse —in 
fact, everything that in the opinion of the ryot has the least 
manourial value, Cow-dung is vollected in the dung heap from 
June to March. In April and May it is carried to the field 
either in carts or on pack-builocks, and somotimes in bigs or 
baekets. It is first put in heaps at regular intervals and ix then 
spread over the fields cither by hand or by means of tho kodat. 

Pond-mud is considerod a very valuable manure, and is most 
comnonly applicd to sugarcane, betel and mulberry. To obtain 
the best results it is necessary to apply it in very large quantities, 
A good dressing would be forty cart-loads per bigid. The benefi- 
cial effects of pond-mud last for three years and manifest them- 
gelvos most in tho second year, VPond-mud is most extensively 
apphod in a year of drought when the ponds dry up. Ashes are 
also sometimes used as manure in this district. They are generally 
mixod with cow-dung, but are oocasioually used alone for onion 
fields and nursorios. 

In 1874 it was cstimated that the area of rico-growing lands 
had increased by about 60 por cent. during the previous twenty 
years. Thore is little doubt that since then there has been a 
further large increase; but most of the district being permanontly- 
scttlad, accurate data of the extension of cultivation do notexist. It 
ie, however, known that a considerable area has been reclaimed 
from jungle in the north and west during tho last thirty years, 
while the ja/pai lands, f.e., lands which formerly cupplied fuel 
for tho manufacture of salt, have been brought under the plough 
in tho south. In the alluvial tract there is but little space for 
further extensicn of cultivation ; only a few patches of waste 
land are mot with here and there, and the lands under cultive- 
tion are not allowed to lie fallow for any long period. In 
the south there are some waste sandy lands, and in the north 
and west there is a considerable area not yet brought under the 
plough. Much of the latter is covered with sorub jungle, but 
some of it is well suited for cultivation, and the work of re- 
olamation is in progress. The etatistios for 1907-08 show that 
the net cropped area was 1,914,300 acres, while culturable 
waste accounted for 439,020 acres, and the area not available 
for cultivation was 965,720 acres. 

The cattle of the district are of the degenerate species usually 
met with in the plains of Bengal, and it is to be feared that there 
is little chance of any general improvement because the pasture 
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Jands in the alluvial tract are being encroached upon with the 
extension of cultivation, and also, it may be, because the 
practice of dedicating Braéhmani bulls and turning them loose 
is growing less common, Owing to the shrinkage of pasture lands, 
cattle are now grazed in the fallow fields, on the slopes of 
embankments, and on any waste lands there may be. Bullocks 
while employed on work are fed on straw, oil-cake, oto, but it is 
evident that a great many do not get sulliciont food in the dry 
months of tl year. 

Attempts have becn made at the head-quarters station, with 
some success, to improve the local breed of oattle by importing 
cows from Bihar and bulls from Hissar. Buffaloes are common 
in the south of the district, where there were formerly wild 
animals of this species; they are mostly kept for milk. Many 
villages contain a few she p, while goats are found alinost vvery- 
where. There are few ponies, and such as there are, are of the 
diminutive kind common in Bengal. 
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CHAPTER V1 


ee 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Tur district is not specially liable to fumines. Droughts are 
not of frequent ooourrenoe, nor, when they do take place, are they 
usually of so severe a character as to cause a general destruction 
of tho crops. Much depends on the quantity and distribution of 
the rainfall and the situation of the lands under oultivation. Part 
of the district being high and undulating, ond part flat and low. 
lying, most estates aro liable to suffer to some extent from the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. If the monsoon seta in early with 
vory heavy rain, tho crops on the lower lands oannot be grown at 
all or aro dumaged by submersion, while, if it sets in late or ceases 
prematurely, the crops ou the high sites suffer from drought. 
When, however, the rain falls in modorate quantity throughout 
the season, the crops of all parts are good and an abundant 
harvest is the result. 

There have been five famines or periods of scarcity during the 
time of British administration, viz, in 1766, 1792, 1851, 1866 
and 1897. O£ the first three there is little record; in 1851 
thero was a loss of nearly five-cighths of the rice harvest, which is 
the main crop of the district. The worst famine, of which there is 
detailod information, was that of 1366, the great Orissa famine, 
from which Midnapore suffored more than any district in Bengal 
outside Orissa. 

In 1864 large area had been desolated by a cyclone and 
storm-wave, which will be desoribed later in this chapter. Nearly 
three-fourths of the population of the Doro and Gumgarh 
parganas had been swept away. In September 1864 it was 
Teported that a fourth of the former pargana was lying waste fur 
want of men to cultivate it, while in Hijili, which had suffered 
most severely from the cyclone, the ryots were suffering from want 
of grain. The rains of 1865 ceased unusually early, no rainfall of 
any consequence occurring later than the 15th September; and as 
time wore on, and the drought still continued, the aspect of affairs 
became very grave. On the 18th October it was reported that 
in Hijilt one-fourth of the rice crop had already perished, and 
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that if no rain fell soon, there would be a famine, “ the like of 
which had not been seen or heard of for many years.” It was not 
that rice was absolutely wanting, for largo quantities were being 
imported from the Balasore district, and it was also being brought 
in to Ilijili from the central parts of Midnapore. But the 
price, which ranged from 12 to 16 seers per rupee, was 
quite beyond the means of the poorer classes in this part of the 
district. 

In December a certain amount of relief was obtained from the 
harvesting of the rice crop, but this had been reduced by th® 
drought to only half tho averago. Prices soon rapidly ros® 
again, distress deepened, and there was a aorious outbronk of 
violent crime caused by want. In April, tho old and infirm 
were beginning to die from insufficient food, and relief works 
became necessary. By the end of Juno, IS relief depdts had been 
opened, but, in spite of this, deaths from starvation were ocour- 
ring, particularly in the neighbourhood of Dantan and in the 
jungle tracts. At the beginning of July 1866, rive sold in 
Midnapore town at 64 scors for the rupoo; and in the Jungle 
Mahals, though if cold nominTly at 7 seers per rupeo, it was not 
procurablo in many plaoos, and the polico frequently reported that 
they could not obtain enough for even thar own use. The 
general opinion at this time seems tohave been that there was 
plenty of grain in tho district, but that the mahdjana, or rico 
merchants, would not part with it except at exorbitant prices, 
Whether this was really the case or not, it became clear that 
importation of rice on a considerable scale must be undertaken 
if the depéts alroady established were to be kept at work. 

The famine reached its height in the months of August 
and September. The Board of Revenue, despite its previous 
resolution not to import food, was now forced to take action and 
despatched a steamer to Rangoon for rice to the value of 
Rs. 30,000. By the Ist October tho rice was being imported 
into Midnapore, and the stock thus received was considered to be 
more than sufficient to last out the famine. From the beginning 
of October the distress began to abate rapidly with the promise 
of an abundant harvest. Whon the crop came in, there was 
cheapness and plenty, and relief operations were brought to a 
close by the end of November. No accurate statistios of the 
mortality are available, but the Collector estimated that in the 
weetern part of the district from ten to fifteen per cent. of the 
population died cf starvation and diseases induced by it, and that in 
the central portion and the Contai subdivision from two to three 
per cent., and in Tamlik a half per cent. perished, 
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The total numberof relief centres and sub-depéts established 
from first to last was twenty-three. The firat was opened 
at Gopiballabhpur on the 19th May; the last was opened 
at Jambani on tho 26th August. Wosides those on works, 
the number of paupers relieved daily from June to November 
averaged 5,780, The funds raised for the relief of distress 
consisted of Rs. 77,350 contributed by the Board of Revenue 
and the Cualoutta Famine Relief Committee, and Rs. 23,785 
obtained from subscriptions, Besides this, 10,469 owt. of rice 
were supplied to the district at a cost of Its. 53,034, which, deduct- 
ing the sum of Rs. 7,114 realized from sales of rice, gives a total 
of Hs. 1,47,004 spent in affording relief to the starving population. 
This, however, is exclusive of money expended on public works 
for the purpose of providing labour for the poor. The sum of 
Rs. 73,736 was placed at the disposal of the Magistrate for the 
employment of labou: uu works, of which Rs, 43,128 were 
oxponded up to the end of November 1866. Also Rs. 1,68,195 
wero placed at the disposal of the officers of the Public Works 
Department for ordinary and special works, of which Rs, 1,04,593 
wero returned as oxpended. 

Tho Famine Commissioners summed up the results of their 
inquiry into the distress in Midnapore in the following words:— 
“Tt is clear that the nature and degree of the distress were not 
known, and operations wero not commenced sufficiently early. 
Comparatively large as was the relief at lest afforded, the Collector 
does not think that at best it reached half the starving popula- 
tion, and there was unhappily a large mortality estimated abont 
50,000, or about one-tenth of the whole population of the 
tracts seriously afflicted. But in some of the more remote parts 
the mortality was, it is to be feared, larger than this proportion, 
Mr. Terry's statement seems to show thatin some parts the 
labouring population died in larger proportion ; and it is stated that 
in one jungiy tract the population of stone-masons and iron- 
smelters almost entirely disappeared. Late in the season ricg 
was imported by the Board of Revenue, but it was too late.” 

In the famine of 1897 only a small tract was affected, viz., a 
portion of the Binpur thana, sbout 100 square miles in area, 
with a population of 25,000, situated between 30 and 40 miles 
west of Midnapore station. This part of the country is hilly and 
jungly, and is inhabited mostly by Santils. Here the beggar 
class and the dependants of labourers were in a state of destitution 
for several months rendering gratuitous relief necessary. It was 
not found necessary to organise relief works properly s0 called 
but work was afforded to able-bodied Isbourers on six district 
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roads in or near the tract affected. Gratuitous rolief to the 
amount of Ra. 1,289 was distributed. It was administered by 
officers in charge of the five relief circles into which the tract was 
divided. The daily average for oight weeks of persons in receipt 
of relief was 1,216 or 4:86 of the total population of the affected 
tract. 

The district is particularly liable to floods from tho streams Proops. 
and rivers, which flow down from the hills of the noighbouring 
districts. If there is a very heavy fall of rain on these hills, the 
rivers overflow the embankments and cause considerable loss of 
property. ‘Ihe mouths of the rivers, moroovor, are insufficient to 
discharge the excess water, and consequently many niles of coun- 
try remain submerged for woeks after a flood. 

Tho records of tho district show that disastrous floods free 
quontly swept across large arcas during the first half of the nine- 
teenth contury./ In May 1823 flood @estroyei the whole line 
of embankments, and the water rosy so high that it entered the 
Collector’s Court at Contaiand washed away the records, The 
sea water afterwards found its way through the brokon dykes and 
seriously injured the arable land. A second flood occurred in 
1831, when tho embankments wer: again washod away, and the 
fico, whic!) was well advanced, was almost totally destroyed, A 
full cuquiry into the losses sustained was made by Mr. Oolloctor 
Wyatt, and the Government, in consequence, granted remissions 
of revenuo to the extent of Rs, 85,678. In Ootober of the follow- 
ing year a second destructive flood occurred, which did great dam- 
age to the ripening crops and overtopped embankments 15 
feet in height. An investigation int» the losses sustained by the 
cullivators made it necessary for Government to allow further 
remissions of revenue to the extent of Rs. 84,691. A still more 
serious flood in May 1833 ontirely destroyed what remained of the 
embankments. A fourth great inundation—tho fourth in the space 
of three years—~followed in Septeraber 1834, during which more 
than half the crops were swept away, 7,112 persons or half the 
population of the flooded tract were drowned, and 865 villages inun- 
dated. A careful investigation resulted in Government granting 
the sufferers remissions of revenue amounting to Rs, 6,28,789 and 
suspensions to the extent of Rs. 4,97,732. A letter from the 
Board of Revenue to Government, dated the 9th May 1837, 
declared that—‘ These calamities were of no light or common 
kind, and their consequences were of no transient or tempor- 
ary character. The argiculturists had not to suffer mereiy the 
occasional losses of an unprosperous season and a bad harvest, to 
be repaid by succeeding years of fertility and abundance, They 
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were overwhelmed in two successive years by tremendous visit- 
ations of Providonce. By the first of these, more than half of the 
crops wero swopt away, more than half the population was des- 
troyed, and the fertility of the soil was almost annihilated. Yet 
this was not the whole calamity. Hardly had a year elapsed 
before a socond destruction took place.” 

/ Other fluods occurred in January 1839 and May 1840, in the 
latter of which, although the sea embankments stood very well, 
the country suffered by the bursting of the land embankments. 
No remissions or suspensions of rovenue, however, were 
considered neccasary. Ayain, in August 1845, floods did 
severe damago to tho Kalmijol and Midusporo E nbankments ; 
the parganas of Mainachanr&i, Sabang and Kasijoré were 
inundated, and the rice crop injured In October 1848, a flood 
did much damage to tho embankments, which were overtopped 
and breachod in many plan The crops also suffered 
and, after an investigation by the Collector, remissions wero 
granted to the extent of HRs. 10,818, and suspensions to the 
extent of Ite, 1,42,797, In April 1850, another inundation 
overtopped und breached the embankments in the sea-board 
paryanas, and along tho banks of the largo rivers. Fortunately, 
no orops were on the ground, except indigo, and no remissions 
or suspensions of revenue were considered necessary. 

Among more reconi floods those of 1883 may be especially 
mentioned both on account of their widespread extent and also 
beonnso thoy lrd to the appointment of a special Committee to 
enquire into the origin of floods in Miduapore with a view to the 
adoption of remedial nieasures: this enquiry will be referred to 
in the noxt chapter. 

The floods of 1888, which were due to abnormal rainfall, 
inundated the greater portion of the low-lying lands in the 
district. To the oxtreme north, the Ghatal subdivision suffered 
from s gsimultanoous rise of the Masai, Silai, and Dwara- 
keswar rivers. In the Midnapore subdivision almost the whole 
country was submerged owing to a flood in the Kaliaghai river, 
which was the highest on record. Parts of the ‘l'amluk subdivi- 
gion also suffered severely, and ths central part of the Contai 
subdivision was under water till the ond of December. ‘Ihe 
damage was, however, compensated by a bumper crop of boro 
paddy, which was grown more widely than usual. Eventually, 
the only relief measure which it was found necessary to 
undertake was the gratuitous distribution of food tosome destitute 

in the Contai subdivision, who in ordinary years would 
have subsisted on their neighbours’ charity. 
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Being situated at the north-west angle of the Bay of Bengal Crozomas, 
the district is liable to cyclonic etorms, which are often accom- 
panied by heavy rainfall and sometimes by storm-waves. Storms, 
all causing more or less damage to life and property, are reported 
to have occurred in 18381, 1432, 1838, 1840, 1848, 1850, 1851, 
1876, 1885, and 1971, but none of these are comparable to the 
cyclones of 1864, 1867 and 1874. 

The oyclone of 1864 burst on the 5th October and was of Cyclone of 
unprecedented violence. It had its origin in the vicinity of the 16 
Andaman Islands, and, travelling northwards and westwarda, 
first struck Bengal on the Balasore and Miduapore coast. In 
the southern and eastern parts of tuis district, lying on the 
sea board, and exposed to the full force of the storn-wave, the 
effect was most disastrous. Colonel Short, in a report on 
Southern Lijill, stated:— The fury of tho oyolone caused a 
fearful destruction in the villages to the interior; indeed, the 
raised plateaux on which many stood were swept clean. It 
appears that the people, believiug the lull in the atorm to be the 
sign of its having passed over, proceeded to bring in their cattle, 
and whilst so engaged they were overtaken by the waters, whioh, 
topping the lowest part of the yke or entoring through the 
breaches, drowned man and beast; while many, standing on the 
high ridges separating the fields, wore, during the height of the 
cyclone, literally swept into the water and drowned,” 

The height of the storm-wave varied. On the southern 
coast it nowhere attained any extraordinary height, and it did not 
to any appreciable extent breach the soa face of the groat dyke 
of Hipli. The wide mouth of the Rasilpur river, howover, 
was afforded an entranoc to the water, and, although its principal 
oreoks are all embanked,a large area behind Oontai was flooded. 
As the wave was forced upthe narrowing estuary of the Hooghly, 
its height and force increased. At Cowoolly the wave came in 
two hours before high tide, and rose 16°48 feet above high-spring 
level, and 6 feet 4 inches above the top of the embankment, 
sweeping over the country within, and carrying a'vay everything 
in its path. Higher up the river, al the mouth of the Haldi, the 
height of the wave was 10 feet above spring-tide level, and >t 
overtopped the embankment for several feet along a length of 18 
miles. At Teamlik, the water poured in irresistible volume over 
the embankment, which it topped to a depth of 84 feet, sweeping 
away a row of masonry houses inside, and scooping out the 
foundations. A‘ exposed points, the first intimation the people 
had of the inundation was their being carried away by the 
wave. At Kola Ghat, it entered the Kala KiAl in » yaot macs, 
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sweeping along parallel to the metalled road, and topping it for 
several miles up. The height of the inundation deoreased 
gradually towards the interior, ani the flood did not extend 
beyond Siddhd, an inland village of pargana Kasijor&é. From 
the mouth of the Riipndrayan, the inundation was more extensive 
aud generally more severe, as the waters from the estuary of 
the Hooghly swept over the low-lying promontory of Doro 
Dumnan and Mahishadal, and up the wide channels of the Haldi 
and Rastlpur rivers. 

Tho loss of life and property was very great. In tho low- 
lying lands of Gumgarh, for examplo, it was estimated at three- 
fourths of the total population. In Bahirimutha, terrible des- 
truction spread over an area of 56 square miles, the devastation 
being greater here than elsewhere, as tho villages wore laryer, 
more numerous, and more thickly populated. Excluding tracts 
from which no returns cf loss of life were received, the ascer- 
tained deaths caused by tho oyclone in this district were 
33,000. The number drowned or killed in the storm, however, 
by no means represented the total loss of life caused by the cyclone, 
The immediate losses wero equalled, if not exoceded, by the 
deaths cuused by the famine and tho pe-tilence, vholera, dysentery 
and small-pox which sucoceded the inundation. The prompt 
steps tuken by Government and its local officers, the Calcutta 
public, and many private persons, in sending supplies of food 
and clothing, alleviated the pressure of famine after a few days. 
But putrid vegetation and unburied bodis and crrcases for many 
weeks lay strewn over the country, and the consumption of bad 
food and impure water were evils les: easy to deal with, espe- 
cially as the prejudices of the Hindu population against touching 
a dead body were so strong as to be proof even against the dictates 
of self-preservation. 

These fertile causes of disease acted on a pooplo already suffer- 
ing severe mental prostration from the loss of their relations and 

perty, and proved more fatal than the deluge which had first 
overwhelmed them. Mr. Montresor, the Commissioner of the 
Division, reported that “almost entire villages have been depopu- 
lated from those awful scourges, cholera and smali-pox.” The 
Superintendent of Kaukhali (Cowoolly) lighthouse, in a letter dated 
7th December, stated that “ the unfortunate inhabitants are dying 
by scores every day, from a disease very similar to cholera 
brought on by using the water of this place. Every tank, pond 
and well is stagnant with decaying matter, both animal and 
wegoteble, besides containing a large admixture of salt water. 
I cannot accurately state the loss of life, but I am afraid the 
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fatal malady has carried off more than the cyclone, There is 
utter desolation everywhere. Scarcely a human being is to be 
seen The paddy, now ripe, is left in the fields for the cattle to 
destroy. When I asked any ono the reason of thie, the answer 
always was, “ Who is to oat it?” 

Assuming the mortahty by sickness to have boon oqual to 
that caused ly storm and flood, 66,000 deaths must be attributed to 
this terrible disaster, oxclusive of tho tracts not specially reported 
upon. The loss of crops in the inundated tracts was not so 
serious as might have been expected. Happily the water drained 
off from a greet portion of the land very quickly, and tho deposit 
of salt did not destroy the rico, ‘Tho land was soaked with fresh 
water at the time 'he storm-wave broke over it, and was thorefore 
less liable to be impregnated by saline deposits than it would have 
been during the dry scayon. Lt was officially stated that, had the 
oyelone ooourre) in March o: April, the productive powers of the 
land would havo been doetroyed for the next throe yoars. Evon 
as it was, in parts where the water did not at onoo drain off, tho 
orops wore groatly injured, one-fourth in the district as a whole 
being destroyed Tho loss of private property, in the shape 
of cattle and houses, was very severo, ‘I'he loss of oattle 
is estimated to have been tbree or four times that of human 
life. With regard to houses, it is reported that im ‘Tamliik, 
out of 1,400) only 27 remained standing after the storm. 
This locality lay in tho centre of the cyclone, aud had to endure 
the olimax of the gale. At many othor places, however, an cqual 
proportiou of houses was destroyed Uovernment also sufforid 
serious loss ty damage to the ombankments, by oumorous large 
salt storis bemg blown down, and their contents washed away, 
by the destruction of public buildings, and lastly, by the 
remissions of revenue which it was nocessary to mako to the 
landholders in the inundated tracts. The north and west of the 
district were not much affected by the cyclone, and its effects were 
hardiy felt west of Midnapore town. 

The violent oyclone which ooourred on 15th-16th Ootobor Cyclone 
1867 selected this district as one of the principal scenes of its * 1967. 
devastation. A storm-wave came ashore not far from Conta), and 
the storm travelled with the usual rotatory motion from south. 
weet to north-east across the district. ‘The diameter of the storm 
was about 20 mules, and the whole country coming undor its 
influence was wrecked, its intensity in this area exceeding that 
of the oyclone of 1864. The station of Midnapore was 
severely damaged, and the loss of life in the town was great. In 


the whole district the deaths amounted to 3,049, while 17,500 
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cattle perished. From Midnapore the storm passed over Uhatal 
and Arambagh to Burdwan. 

After this there was a respite up to 1874. Inthe meantime, 
not only had the sea-dyke beer completed, but all the great 
khdls loading into it had been sluiced. Were it not that, 
unfortunately, the Vichabani sluico was at the time under 
repair and a side channel consequently left open, the whole line 
from Birkul to the mouth of the Rasiilpur would have been 
completely guarded. In this cyolone the violence of the wind 
undoubtedly surpassed that of 1864. The two-storicd house at 
Contai was wrecked, and a storm-wavo, apparontly higher than 
that of 1864, burst with full violonoe nearly on the centre of the 
sea-dyke. The state of the dyke afterwards showed that it must 
havo been overtopped by the wash of the tide, and the sea must 
have stood for sumo timo 1-5 feet below orest level; but both the 
eluiows of the dske an} the dyke itself escaped with trifling 
injury. Thus, the wave rose 13°5 feet over high-spring fleod 
level or 2 feet higher than in 1864; and the merc fact of 
keeping out such a storm-wave would have been an engineer- 
ing triumph had it not been for the open Pichabani Khal with 
its side ombankments ot only the old level. Up this oponing 
the wave travelled with terrible offect. It both breached and 
overtopped the low section embankments and, taking the sea-dyke 
in flank and rear, inundated a largo portion of the country which 
that work had protected in front. ‘The storm fortunately spent 
its violence to the west of the Hooghly, and no wave of any 
dimensions went up that river or its {rbutaries. Some damage 
was done to the couutry east of the Rasilpur, but the injury 
from salt water was not to be compared with that caused in 1°64. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


OANALS, DRAINAGE AND KMBANKMENTES. 


Tur canals of the district are (1) tho Midnapore canal, which Cawazs, 
takes off from the rivor Kasai near the town of Midnapore, and 
extends eastward to the Hooghly at UluboriA; (2) the Hijilf 
tidal canal extending from the Iooghly at Geonkhali to the 
Rastilpur river; and (8) a portion of the Orissa coast canal 
extending from the Lijili tidal canal into Balasore. ‘The first 
is used both for navigation and irrigation, and the other two, 
which are connected by the canalized Sarpai river, for navigation 
only. 
The construction of the Midnapore canal was begun by tho mianapore 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company in 1866; the works Causal. 
were taken over by Government two yenrs jator, and irrigation 
commenced in 1871. Tho oanal originally formed part of the 
Orissa canal scheme, iv, it was intended to have a high lovel 
canal providing a navigable trade route botween Cuttack and 
Caloutta; Lut tho Midnapore canal was at an early stage 
separated and treated as a distinct project. Tho water-supply 1a 
derived from the Kasai river at Midnapore, where thore is a 
regulating weir with head-works, and the canal extends to 
Uluberia on tho Hooghly, crossing the Riipnarayan and Damolar 
rivers, 

The main canal consists of four sections. The first has its 
head at Midnapore, where the river Kasai is spanned by a woim, 
and termiuates in the same river at Panskura; its length is 25 
miles. The second extends from Pauskura, whore there is also 
a weir, to Daiuan on the Riipndrdyan; its length is noarly 12 
miles. The third section extends from Kantapukhur on the 
Ripnérayan to Kaltapara on the JAmodar river, and the fourth 
connects the Damodar with the Hooghly; but theso two last 
sections are in the Howrah district. The total length of the 
canal is 49 miles, and of the navigation from Midnapore to the 
Hooghly, including the intermediate rivers, 53 miles. [here is 
also a branch canal, 163 miles long, running to near N&riyangarh 
oa the railway, which was made navigable because it was 
42 
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originally intended to oarry the canal on to Balasore, some 60 miles 
beyond Naréyengarh. The total navigable length is thus 69% 
miles; whilo the distributaries have a total length of 267 miles, 
the village channels of 30 miles and the drainage channels of 54} 
miles. 

About seven-eighths of tho irrigation from this system is 
effected from the first section of the canal, viz., from Midnapore 
to Vanskura on the Kasai (25 miles), while the second, from 
Panskura to Dainan on tho Riipnardyan, irrigates about 9,000 
acres. ‘I'he greater portion of the country irrigated from the 
former section is non-deltaic, and there irrigation is highly bene- 
ficial in almost all years. ‘Tho country below Vanskura is chiefly 
deltaic, the lauds are often wator-logged, and it is only in dry years 
that irrigation is required. As regards the benefit obtained by 
tho uso of the canal water, even in yoars of sufficient and well 
distributed rainfall, the yiold is higher than that from fields 
whiob are not so irrigated, aud the cost of cultivation in canal- 
irrigated lands is less than that of non-irrigated fields. In tho 
first place, loss manure ge required, and secondly, the expense of 
weeding is much loss. The saving under the socond head is 
oonsiderable, for the canal water destroys weeds rapidly, so that 
one labourer will bo enough for weeding a canal-irrigated field, 
which, if unirrigated, would have required three men. Thero is 
practically no difference in the rates of rent for irrigated and 
unirrigatod lauds of the same quality, the cultivators paying the 
samo rate for adjoining areas, even though only one gets canal 
water. 

‘Tho irrigation is almost all carried on under a system of long 
leases (for seven years). ‘I'ho rate for such leases was Re. 1-8 an 
acre from 1873 till 1905, when it was raisod to ls. 2 an acre, 
tho rate for single waterinys being at the same time increased 
from 8 annas to Re. 1. The autumn and cold weather rice crops 
®ooupy almost the whole of the cultivable area commantled by 
the canal; the little that is under sugarcane or mulberry being 
usually on high ground above canal level. There is little or 
no radi irvigation, and, though some spring (dero) rice is oova- 
siovally grown with the help of canal water when the winter 
orop has failod, the amount is too variable and, at the best, too 
small to be taken into acoount, Thus, the irrigation may be 
said to be wholly dependent upon the sharif demand, and this 
varies with the rainfall. In years of seasonable rainfall there ig 
s good supply of water in the Kasai, eo that there is not a very 
lange domand for kari irrigation. In years of exceptional drought 
the demand is limited only by the supply, and the profits are 
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groat; in 1873, for example, the Collector reported that it was a 
common saying among the oultivators that the profits from the 
irrigation of a lighd of rioo would purchase a ligha of dakhurdy. 
In very dry years, however, groat economy in supplying water has 
to be practised; for instance, in 1898 and 1907, two oxooptionally 
dry years, some land which it was most inconvenient to irrigate, 
had to go without any eupply. 

There is, moreover, uncertainty in the supply of the river 
at different times of the year In consequence of ‘the small size 
of the catchment area, the supply fails in October when it is most 
wanted. In the earlior part of tho xonson the rainfall is 
usually ample, bat there is little need of canal water. Thus, 
in Midnapore, canal irrigation Isbours under a double dis- 
advantage. In years of hoavy rainfall it is littl wanted, and 
in years of extreme drought, when if is of the utmost value, the 
water-supply partially fails. The Kasai water is nevertheless 
much osteemod by the ryots for tho large quantity of rich silt 
which it carries, and this is a powerful recommendation. in its 
favour in all years. 

The total oultivable area commanded by the canal in tho 
district is 123,200 oores distrib ited as follows :—(1) under 
the Midnapore weir 98,000 acres; and (2) under tho Panskura 
weir 25,200 acres. The actual arca aunually irrigable is 71,000 
and 9,000 acres respoctively, the maximum area irrigable under 
long leasos being fixed at 80,000 


Trennium ' ¥ } 

ending. Acres. acres in 1904. Tho marginal 

1901-02 ... —.- 78,190 table givos statistics of the area 
- wee 88,946 0 

wre | 65.788 irrigated, the aoreago shown 


being the annual average in each 
case. The area has beon decroasing since 1903-04 partly owing 
to an increase of the water-rate from April 1905, 

Before the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway the canal 
formed part of the main route between Caloutta and Midnapore, 
but the railway has diverted the traffic and caused o falling 
off in the receipts from navigation. With the object of oncourag- 
ing navigation the rates of toll wore reduced by half from June 
1906, and the traffic has since inoreaged. 

The Hijili tidal canal extends from Goeonkhali near the gym 
junction of the Rapnéréyan and Hooghly rivers to the Haldi Tidal 
river, and thenoe to the Rasilpur river at Kalfnagar, a length — 
of 29 miles. It is a tidal canal, with two reaches, each locked at 
either end. The first range, which takes off from Geonkhali and 
terminates at Etamogra on the left bank of the Haldi river, is 
nearly 11 miles in length. The second range, which {sg 17 mil 
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long, connects the Haldi ‘and Rastlpur rivera, commencing at 
T'crapakhia on the right bank of the former and terminating at 
Kalinagar on the left bank of the latter river. ‘I'here are four 
locks, viz., Geonkbali, Etamogra, Terapakhia and Kalinagar. 
The canal is used solely for navigation. The traffic fell off 
considerably after the oponing of the railway, and the regular 
service of steamers had consequently to be stopped, but it is now 
improving. ‘lhis canal is used chiefly as a channel by which the 
southern part of the Midnapore district exports its surplus rice 
tu Calcutta, receiving in return piece-goods, salt, and other 
ioports, This canal was begun in 1868 and completed in 1873. 

The Orissa Coast Canal, of which 36 miles (known as Range 
III) he in this distriet, begins at Baitgarh on the right bank of 
the Rasiilpur river, where it conneote with the Hijili canal, and 
rune through Malasore, where it terminates on the Matai river. - 
It is practioally a continuation of the Hijili sanul, uud like it is 
nsod only for navigntion, Work was begun in 1880, and the 
canal was opened to traffic in 1886. 

A considorable arca is water-logged, especially in the east 
and south of tho district, This is largely the result of embank- 
ments, constructed along the margia of silt-bearing rivers or 
tidal estuaries, which have caused xn alteration in the compara- 
tive lovels of the country. These embankments date back many 
centuries, and appear to have been at first isolated lengths, of 
no systematic alignment or section, constructed by samindars to 
protect individual holdings or local depressions. By degrees, 
cortuin lengths wore connected, and there came to be a regular 
syrtem of embankments either constructed in lines along one or 
both sides of a river or forming a “circuit” in the fork between 
tho branches of a river or tidal oreek—a ‘‘cirouit,” it may be 
explained, is an area of cultivated land encircled with embank- 
ments to keep out floods. Eventually, more or less continuous 
lines were takon over by Government, which engaged, on certain 
conditions, to complete them and maintain them up to a certain 
standard. 

When these embankments were first brought to such a atate 
of efficiency as practically to exclude the flood or tidal water, the 
drainage of the protected area was easily arranged for by sluives 
in the embankments at the sides of natural minor drainage lines, 
as the general level of the land was, of course, the same on both 
sides of the embankment. With the lapse of time, however, the 
action of the silt-laden rivers spilling over their banks when in 
flood, and to a atill greater degree the action of the influx and 
efflux of tidal water also heavily laden with silt, has gradually 
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but steadily, raised the marginal lands between the embankments 
and the channels, as well asthe beds of the channels themselves, 
at any rate of those within tidal influence. The original uniform- 
ity of lovel has oonsequontly disappeared, and the protected lands 
are. almost everywhere, though in varying degrees, lower than 
formerly. The difference of level is now, in some instanoos 
so great, that much difficulty is experienced in arranging for 
their drainage at all. 

A further result of embanking both sides of the rivers has 
beon a gradual contraction of the waterway until, at longth, the 
lower reaches rre unable to carry the water brought down in 
floods from above ‘This leads to frequent breaches of the 
embankments and flooding of the country, which is offon moro 
serious looally than if thera had been no embankment at all. On 
the other hand, where the embankments have beon offective, the 
country has buen deprived of the boneficial aotion of tho silt- 
laden water, though protooted from its temporary and local 
destructive action. To romedy this state of affairs, various drainage 
projects have beon undertaken in the water-loggod areas, such 
as the cutting of channels, tho deepening of rivors and kldls, and 
the provision of sluiona in embankments, Tho drainage of the 
tract which lies in tho Contai subdivision between the Huldi and 
the Subarnarekha rivers is a particularly difficult problem. 
Numorous suggestions have been put forwarl and opposod, the 
arguments on either side affording striking illustration of the 
conflict between the dosire to roslaim tidal lands for cultivation 
and tho desire to avoid the injury to drainage channols which 
tho loss of the tidal spill basins, due to reclamation, must inevit- 
ably cause. 

The most important scheme undertaken during recent years is 
the drainage of the Argoal cironit, a tract of Iand, oxtending 
over nearly 28 square miles, lying in the fork between the Sadar 
and Bagda khals in the Contai subdivision. This area is 
enclosed by an embankment, the lands outside which have been 
raised by deposits of silts to a much higher level than the interior 
lands. The lower lands are water-logged even in ordinary years, 
and when the embankment breaches, as it does occasionally, the 
enclosed lands are devastated and the homesteads flooded. A 
soheme for the drainage of this tract, at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 1,583,000, was therefore prepared, the arrangement being 
that the cost should be advanced by Government and then 
apportioned between it and the szamindars benefited by the 
work, Ithas now bean prietically completed and will, it is 
hoped, improve materially the conditions of this water-logged tract, 
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In 1889 a special Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
drainage of the area affected by the Hijilf tidal and Orissa coast 
conala and other flooded tracts in the Jalamutha, Majnamutha and 
Durdwan estates—all included in the country within the basins 
of the Rasilpur and THaldi rivers and thoir affluents. The 
Committeo found that inundation was due to four distinct causes, 
viz., (1) incursions of the soa, (2) the overflow of the Subarne- 
rokha, (3) the high floods of tho Kailiaghai river and the breaching 
of the Amarei embankment, and (4) the accumulation of water 
over the country owing to excessive rainfall. Remedial measures 
had beon undertaken, or propose, for the first three. As*regards 
the fourth, with which the Committee were required to deal, 
they wero of opinion that the caure of accumulation was undoubt- 
edly the silted state of the river Rasiilpur and the obstructed 
stato of the drainage channels leading info it, 4., the Bagda 
river and the Serdar, o: Maidakhali, Kbal. These streams are 
the natural main drainage outlets of the country to the west and 
north-west of Kaliuagar, an area of some 2x0 square milcs ; but 
anfortunately for their efficiency as drainage channels, they had 
rapidly silted up owing to tho reclamation of what aro known as 
the jalpat lands, which had been going on for tho last twenty 
yoars, 

The jalpai lands, it may bo explained, were lands which, being 
exposed to the overflow of tidal wator, were strongly impregnated 
with ealino matter. The manufacture of salt being a Govera- 
ment monopoly, they were long held under the direct manage- 
ment of Government for the supply of fucl an] the mapufac- 
ture of salt. After the abolition of the monopoly, they were 
gradually reclaimed and brought under cultivatiou, embankments 
being built in order to osolude salt water from thom. The result 
was a rapid detorioration of the drainage channels. Formerly, 
when no obstraction of the flood tide existed, the silt-laden 
water of the Rasiilpur, finding its way up at high tide, spread 
over the yalpai lands, which, being covered with jungle, were 
ouloulated to facilitate such a deposit. When, however, the lands 
were embanked, the silt-laden water was forced into the drainage 
chanuels, which, having no fresh water streams discharging into 
them, quickly silted up. The resultant state of things may be 
realized from a resolution of the Public Works Department, dated 
6th December 1888, in which the tracts round (‘ontai and Tamlik 
were described as follows:— The drainage is blocked over some 
three or four hundred square milss, and crops injured or deatroyed 
over about one hundred square miles.” The causes of the obstruc- 
tion were examined by Mr. Vertanues last year, and shown to be 
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of comparatively recent origin It was shown that the silting 
of the tidal crecks—notably the Bagda and Maidakhali Khals, 
which unite to form the Ruasiilpur river at Kalinayar—was duo to 
the exceasive land reclamations which have been carried out during 
the last fifteen years. These oreeks for seven or eight months 
of the year discharge little or no natural drainage ; but so long 
as the luw country lying about them was, comparatively eprak- 
ing, unembanked, the flood tides swept freely over it; while, 
with the turn of the ebb, these accumulated waters were poured 
back into the channels with redoubled force, and 80 scoured thom 
out. By this simple process the crecks were maintained by 
nature in au efficient state to discharge the dramage of tho 
monsoon. During recent years, however, the large tidal basin 
has been embinked and reclaimed. The consequence is that the 
tidal waves aro headed back by the embankment, and deposit 
their silt in the bed of the creeks, which are rapidly rising above 
the level of the country which they formerly draincd, Thus, 
alter heavy rainfall, not only is thy whole of the roclaimed 
country thrown out of cultivation, but the drainage of the moro 
inland tracts is blocked, and their crops also are damagod and 
destroyed.” 

The Committee found that the other chief causo of ob- 
structed drainage was the construction of orosa-dams in the main 
drainage channels for the purpose of oxoluding salt water from 
tho lands above thom. ‘he danger of theso cross-dame arises 
from the fact that they cause a deposit of silt at or noar them. 
As one cross-dam is built below avothor, the silt gradually raisoa 
the bed of the stream, and consequently affects the lovel at 
which water flows off throughout the whole country served by the 
channel. Tho danger is intensified when embankments are also 
constructed along the margin of the channel and the area of 
the channel is contracted. Every condition thus exists for 
favouring the rapid silting up of the bed and blocking the 
drainage of the country above. 

As regards this latter oonclusioa, Colonel J. M. MoNeile, 
Chief Engineer of Bengal, wrote in 1890:—‘ Such cross-dams 
were only possible in the main drainage channels, when they had 
already silted up to a considerable extent. ‘The embankments, 
in one form or another, are responsible for the whole difficulty 
in which we are placed. The old, inner, and now abandoned 
embankments were constructed to reclaim salt swamps, and 
immediately on their construction, silting was arrested on the 
reclaimed lands and accelerated outside. In the first instance 
the areas.excladed were large, and though they were gradually 
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being raised, the body of tidal water returning off them to the 
main drainage channels or rivers was sufficient to keep both 
minor and major channels clear, though frequently somo ailt- 
clearing was required outside the sluices. Still there was 
sufficient fall for tho water, and drainage was possible. When 
the jalpa: lands wore further reclaimed by putting embankments 
close to the main channel banks, the body of tidal wator passing 
up theee channels was much reduced, and in receding had not 
power to clear out the silt from the beds of the channels, the 
consognonce being the much more rapid silting of the smaller 
area left under tidal influence and of the main channels 
thomscl ves,” 

The remedial measures proposed by the Qommittee were:— 
(1) That cross-dams in the main artorial drainage channels should 
be removed, and the reconatraction of them should not be 
allowed, save whore thy were really roquired iu order to protect 
cultivated land in the neighbourhood of those channels from 
inundation by salt water; (2) that the construction of emtank- 
ments in ya/pui lands should be stopped, and, if possible, orders 
should be given for tho removal of such embankments already 
constructed as interfered with the afflux of the tide over what was 
considered to he the necessary spill area; (3) that the Publio 
Works Department should take charge of all the main arterial 
drainage channels and that they should be kept up at the expense 
of the samind&ra and ryots concerned in the manner provided in 
Act II of 1X82; (4) that certain obstructions to drainage caused 
by the Hijilt tidal canal should be removed; (5) that certain 
engineering works should be taken up for the drainage of 
partioular tracta. 

The report of the Committee was revicwed in a Resolution 
of Governmont, dated 18th July 1490, in which it was stated :— 
“The report of the Committee indicates that severe floods, 
causing the greatest injury to crops, ocourred in 1823, 1881, 
1832, 1838, 1848 and 1850, a fact which indicates an original 
deficiency in the natural drainage of these basins, antecedent to 
the action taken within the last forty years. During that 
period Government has spent half o million sterling on embank- 
ments in Midnapore, four times as much as all the other 
landlords of that dietrict. Moreover, a sea-dyke has been 
recently constructed in connection with the tidal canal, which has, 
acoording to the Committee, conferred enormous benefits on 
the landlords and tenants by protecting their lands from the 
numerous inundations of the sea to which they were formerly 


exposed. It is desirable, in considering the general bearing 
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of the report, to bear these facts in mind, as the Commi!tes 
necessarily dwell mainly on the defects in the action of Govern- 
ment, giving less prominence to the natural agencies which 
produce flood in Midnapore and to the enceess with which in 
many places these have been counteracted.” 

In regard to the question of the offect of reclaiming the salpat 
lands, it was said:—“ It appoars that both the engineer officers 
and the natives of the district attach more importance to the 
effect of emhanking the ya/pai lands than the Committee quite 
endorse; but in the face of the facts and arguments adduced 
by the Executive Engineer, the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
but acrept the conclusion that embankments are primarily 
responsible for the entire diffienity, Cross-dams have doubtless 
done much harm and accelerated the Jetorioration of the drainage 
channels, but, until the main drainage channels had beon very 
considerably silted up, cross-dams in them would not “have been 
possible. It appears to be impossible to oonsider any portion, 
or oven the whole, of the ja/pat lands, ‘as sufficient spill area,’ 
at least as a permanent remedy for the existing evil, inasmuch as 
these lands are elready much silted up and are already con- 
siderably higher than the prot-oted lands which have to bo 
drained; but, os a remedial measure, the re-opening of thoao 
lands to tidal spill, and the absolute prohibition of any now 
embankment within their limits, will no doubt for a time put a 
check on the present rapidly increasing obstruction to tho 
drainage of the country. From this point of view His Honour 
accepts the conclusions arrived at, and the Board will be 
roquested to make the necessary arrangements as soon as poasiblo 
in communication with the Public Works Department of this 
Government,” 

As regards the cross-dams, it was said :—‘* No oross-dams 
should be allowed except temporary dams put by the Enginoer 
in charge to allow of silt clearance above them, and the oflicor 
putting up such dam should be responsible for its complete removal 
at the carliest possible opportunity. All existing cross-dams, 
whether in major or minor drainage lines, should be removed. 
Hussea bunds® are almost equally objectionable as contracting 
the area over which the tidal water can spill, and even though the 
plea be to keep the tide off otherwise culturable land, no increase 
in their existing number or section should be permitted.” With 
reference to the proposal to plave the larger drainage channels 
ander the control of the Public Works Department, it was 
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pointed out that under the Embankment Act the Collector has 
a discretion in the initiation of proceedings tc this effect. 

In Midnapore, embankments on an extensive soile are 
rquired for protecting the ooast line from the invasion of the 
sea, for preventing the inrush of salt water from tidal creeks, and 
for avuiding the submersion of low lands by the rivers over- 
flowing their banks The rivers, after leaving the higher 
lands and onter:ng the alluvial soil, couse to serve as drainage 
channels, for their banks rise more and more above the 
cultivated plains the further they get from the hilly ground. 
In most cases, the river, having ceased to be adrainage channel, 
diminishes in volume as it approaches its mouth, while its bed 
rises in clevation. Kmbankmonts thu« become, at any rate within 
the tidal aroa, an absolute necessity for the protection of the lands 
in the interior, which slope away from the rivers and form 
saucer-shaped hollows between them. The danger of salt 
water inundations 1s even greater than that of fresh water floods: 
it is eaid, for inetance, in Hijili that a single ovorflow of salt 
water ix fatal to three yoars’ crops. Hone, in tho littoral portion 
of the distrivt it is not any sudden rush of water, as in the caso 
of the Kasai, or any occasional inundations, but the ordinary 
gralual rise of each day’s tides that has to be entirely excluded 
from all land set apart from agriculture, Briefly, it may be 
stated that, as in Holland, 80 in Midnapore, a great portion of 
the areca is only rendered habitable by the sea dyke and tho 
subordinate embankments which run slong the tidal Adais. 
“Great og the cost of these works has been, and as their 
maintenanco is, it boars no proportion to the agricultural wealth 
or to tho quantity of human and animal life which they protect 
from constantly recurring ruin,’”* 

The system of embankments and subsidiary works nooessitatod 
by the conditions above describe! go by the goneric name of 
pulbandis, which may be defined ag the whole system of works 
necessary for the protection of agriculture in a country exposed 
to inundation. Various other terms are used for the different 
parts of this system (now simplified though not entirely superseded 
by the construction of sluices), which 1t will be convenient to 
mention before proceeding to the history of the embankments. 

Ganguria bandh and bdhar-bhera bandh are names given to 
the largest and most iuportant embinkments along the sea coast 
or along the tidal rivers and estuaries. These embankments hay, 
to be supplemented by others, for it is evident that the salt 
water of each tide would gain an entrance inland unless the 

® H. L. Harrison, Benge Embeakment Meneal, 1875. 
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outor, or ganguria, embankments were continued along the sidés 
which debouch into the main rivers. These continuations are 
callod Aasia bandhs and are divided into two classes, viz., those 
below, and those above, cross-dams Owing ‘to the practice of 
eutting the cross-dams during the rains, the former are funda. 
meutally outer embankments and aro almost as impoitant as the 
ganguria bandhs, while the latter aro for the greater part of the 
year inner embankments only. 

Khalandhi is the name given to the annual construction and 
outting of cross-dama, fc, embankments built acrors tho beds of 
rivers. Kid/kundi is tho periodical excavation of kéd/s to remove 
the accumulation of silt, the earth being gonerally utilized to 
repair the Aasias on its banks  Jalnikdsi is, in substance, the 
same a8 the above, except that it is appliod to smaller drainage 
channels only, These drainage channels are an important foature 
in the agricultural systora of Hijili owing to the practiow of divid- 
ing the country into blocks by small innor circuit ombankments, 
instead of into fields, as clsewhere, by means of ar/s or field ridgor, 
Each of those blocks require a jadnkdst kAd/, or drainage channel, to 
Carry off the surplus water of tho circuit, when the rainfall is 
excessive; while to prevent the same resuit following when the 
rainfall is not oxcessivo, these channels usually have amall Aastag 
along their banks which can bo cut through in u few minutes if 
necessary. 

Bheratandiy and bherildndhi aro names applied to the system 
of interior embankments which it romains to describe. ‘The term 
bheratandh: is applicd to large embankments of this class, while 
bheribandhs is a gencrio name for all the smaller intorior embank- 
wents, ‘Ihe latter are mainly of three classes: (1) Ja/nikdsi hasius 
or parallel] embankments intended to prevent the drainage channels 
Carrying off the water when not in excess, (2) grdmsharahad= 
bherts or ombankments marking out village boundaries, (3) ys am- 
bherts or small inuer embankments, the object of which is to 
distribute the rainfall fairly by keeping in ench tract of country 
the amount it actually receives: were they not kept up, the water 
would net stand on the fields, but would flow off towards the 
lower levels, swamping the lands there and leaving insufficient 
moisture for the higher lands. As regards the utility of these 
last. embankments, Sie Henry Harrison wrote in the Bengal 
Embankment Manual, 1875:—“ Grambheris can only be resorted 
to where the country is so level that an embankment to an ontird 
rice mat or plain retains a sufficiency of water on each part of the 
enclosed erea without holding up o superfluity om any portion 
It is evident that more than « few inches of difference in level 
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would be fatal to this, and hence it is only in very level tract, 
that yrdmbherts would work. On the other hand, when ais are 
resorted to, the water of one field has to drain off (when it is in 
cexoess or when it is wished to drain it off) through the adjacent 
holds, passing from field to field. As, however, in general al} 
ficlds simultaneously have an cxcess of water, this proceeding 
becomes very detrimental to the lower fields unless the decline is 
suflicient to enable the water to flow off easily, Hence in a very 
flat country like Lijilf the at? system would cause much more 
inconvenience us regards drainage than does the gram/heri system, 
oagh circuit having ifs druinage A4a/ common to the whole circuit. 
Again, the grdmbsert system involves a certain amount of co- 
operation, which the rest of the embankment system in Hijill 
has taught the ryots to resort to more readily than clsewhere, 
though this co-operation is stil very imyerfict. To this may te 
added many incidental advantuges, which would have their weight 
cotersa paribus, such os that the grdmbherts make useful village 
pathe for men and cattlo when the land is under water, that in 
the event of an outer embankment being broached they may 
form a useful protection, and that they take up on the whole 
much lesa land than the far more numerous field ridges ”’ 

Most of the embankments at present maintained as public 
ombankments wero in existence betore the establishment of 
Brith rule Tho zamindars appear to have becn responsible for 
thoir maintenance, but this duty was not properly discharged, 
most of the embankments being more or lees dilapidated. The 
Enst Indian Company at first appointed the local officers as 
ex-officio superintendents to watch thoir condition and seo that 
they were kept in a proper state of repair. Subsequently, by 
Regulation XXXII of 1793, the Collectors were placed in charge 
of all public embankments re; aired at Government expense and 
alao of embankments in estates which had been brought 
under kids management. At this time two large and heavily 
embanked ostates along the Midnapore coast romained under 
temporary settlement owing to their peculiarly exposed position. 
In other large estates in the district, which were permanently 
sottled, though somewhat similarly exposed, Government imposed 
a cess of 13 annas per bighd and expressly undertook the main- 
tenance of embankments. With these execptions, it may be 
stated generally that the duty of maintaining the embank- 
ments rested under the Permanent Settlement with the zamindars 
within whose estates they lay. 

While, however, large public works were admitted to be a 
oharge on the State, no specification was to be found of the works 
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which fell under this category. While the obligation of the 
raminddrs to construct and maintain all other embankment 
and drainage works was distinctly recognized, no machinery 
was provided to enforce attention to these duties. This defect 
soon made itself apparent, and one of the objeote of the 
next Embankment Regulation (VI of 1806) was to provide a 
remedy for it. It, therefore, transferred the superintendence of 
embankments maintained at the expense of Government from 
the Collectors to Embankment Committees, which were vested 
with a general control over embunkments repaned at the expense 
of vaminddrs aud tarmers as well as over those maintained by 
Government. The Committses wore ultimately abolished by 
Regulation XT of 1829, ard their powers were vested im special 
officers appointed by Government. 

In 1887 a Committee was ospecially appointed to determine 
what were the obligations of ‘tovernment is regards tho mainten- 
ance of the difforent classes of embankments. ‘he standard by 
which the Committee judged of these obligations was the actual 
agrooment contained in the Aubniyata of the Verminent Bottle- 
ment, as interpreted by the correspondence of the period and the 
actual practice siuce that date, and us further modified by the 
utility or the contrary of the works im question ‘Lhe Committee, 
taking the different denominations once by one, arnved at the 
following conclusions. The obhyation of Government to 
maintain gungavit or main embankments was plain. As rogarde 
the Aas:;a embankments, the Committee contended that Govern- 
ment was liable, and the Board of Kevenue summed up ou the 
same side, urging that the asa bandhs outside the crosa dame 
were in fact continuations of ganyurta hadudhsa, while thosy inside 
might be included in the generic term bhertlandd:. ‘These views 
were accepted by Government. ‘The liability of Government as 
regards kidibdndhi and kha/kunds was not open to question, the 
terms being mentioned specifically in the kabuliyats. Jalurkasi 
was not mentioned in the kubuliyats any more than hustabandhe, 
but the Committee pointed out that the presumption in favour of 
this work being done by Government was uniform, and that it 
was a0 indispensable portion of the system of agriculture, The 
Board took the same view, and Government adopted their 
conclusions, Finally, as regards bhertbandhi, Government came 
to the conclusion that as the repair of these petty embank- 
ments had been discontinued since 1815, and as complaints had 
been made for nineteen years, '.c., till after the three sucocssive 
storms of 1831, 1832 and 1833 had devastated the country, 
the grdmbseris could not be of much practical value. “ Unless,’s 
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it was stated, “stronger grounds than have already been 
produced can be shown, [iis Honour is oppored to any 
expenditure of the public money on account of ddndhs coming 
undor the description of Lheribandht” 

For tho future maintenance of the embankments, the Commit- 
tee proposed, and Government sanctioned, an arrangement by 
which all exterior embankments and subsidiary works should be 
kept in repair through tho agoney of the Public Works Depart- 
mont, ard the interior embankments and subsidiary works should 
be made ovor to the oustody of the samindars with a suitable 
allowance or remission. In other words, while Gov. rnmont 
undortook the obligation of maintaining the largor embankments 
and water-cour+es, the responsibility for the maintenance of smaller 
woiks was transferred to the zamindars, to whom an allowance 
was made for the purpose Specific orders were not passod by 
Covernment on the question of the maintonanse of grdmbheris, 
the utihty of which was questioned, but it was held by 
Government that “it was undor no obligation to keep them 
up” It was clearly intended that if they were to be kept 
up at all, they must be maintained by the samindars and ryots 
themeelves, and the question of their maintenance was left 
for the zamind&ra to decide on consideration of their own 
interest. 

This system was done away with in the year 1873, when the 
Bengal Embankmunt Aot (VI of 1873) was passed. This Act 
distinetly defined the hability of Government for the maintenance 
of certain embankmonts and wator-courses enumerated in Schedule 
D. It placed them under the charge of the Oollector of the 
district and an engineer with carefully defined powers. Power 
was taken by Government to take over other embankments not 
included in Schedule D, and to take charge of any water-courses 
of which it might be deemed eapedient, in the public interest, 
to take charge. It was provided that the cost of euch works 
should be in the first instance advanced by Government, and 
afterwards realizad from the parties benefited. The principal 
features of this Act were as follows :—(1) It was declared law 
that the persons benefited are responsible for the expenditure on 
all necessary embankment and drainage works, except so far as 
Government socepted definite obligations at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. (2) The powers of the executive officers 
of Governinent to control works affecting the inundation and 
drainage of the country were amplified and more clearly defined, 
_ (8) The duty of supervising this department and of initiating 
works wes transferred from the Superintending Engineer to the 


